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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Young Men’s Christian Association has formulated and 
partially put into effect a far-reaching education program. This 
consists of a development of a large number of educational agen- 
cies ranging from full-fledged institutions of higher learning to 
departments of education in local Associations. Already impor- 
tant schools and colleges have been established in certain centers, 
as for instance, Boston, Youngstown and Chicago. The Associa- 
tion has appointed a director of this educational work who has 
been making a very careful study of the problems of college and 
school administration and is carefully developing his field of 
operations in terms of the best authenticated principles of college 
administration. 


At the meeting of the University Committee of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education held at Pocono Manor, Pa., May 4 
and 5, there was a large and enthusiastic attendance. Provision 
was made for the development under present changed conditions 
of a basic program of procedure for university church workers. 
This program, when developed, is to be considered by the Com- 
mittee as a whole. An especial invitation was extended to the 
members of the Conference of Church Workers in Universities 
and Colleges to meet in their Triennial Conference in conjunc- 
tion with the Council and allied interests at St. Louis the week 
of January 15, 1934. 

The University Committee assumed the responsibility for pro- 
posing to the Executive Committee a program for the student 
session of the Annual Meeting at St. Louis. 

The Committee reaffirmed its endorsement of observing the 
official Day of Prayer on the last Sunday in February in accord- 
ance with the program of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion as laid down in 1913, and the University Secretary was au- 
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thorized to cooperate with the International Committee in 
promoting the observance of this day. 

The University Secretary made an extended report of his 
activities, a statement of which is found on another page of this 
issue. 

A detailed explanation was made by Mr. Frank H. Leavell, of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, of the church-wide program of 
student work conducted under his auspices at institutions of 
learning in eighteen Southern states. Dr. C. P. Harry, of the 
United Lutheran Board called attention to the necessity of meet- 
ing the new problem produced in institutional centers by the 
exodus of students for the week-end. On the whole, the meeting 
was one of vital interest and freighted with large potential 
results. 


With one exception the colleges of West Virginia joined in 
the Seventh Annual State Ministers’ Conference and Second 
Annual Rural Music Camp on May 15-19. The theme for the 
entire week was ‘‘Christian Education in the Life of Today.’’ 
The Editor of CuristIAN EpucaTION accepted an invitation to 
lead in four discussions: Whence come our church leaders?, 
Christian education and the state, the contribution of Christian 
education to society, and the place of the church college in the 
program of Christian education. There were many able speakers 
and resourceful leaders on the program and a succession of vital 
sectional conferences were held. 

The faculties of several colleges attended an evening dinner 
session. Plans are in the making for a continuation and develop- 
ment of the idea of this kind of close cooperation between the 
colleges and the churches. 


The Liberal Arts College Movement has issued a report of the 
recent conference held under their auspices at Chicago. The 
report of the Findings Committee warned against an ‘‘unseemly 
scramble’’ for students and declared strengthened faith in the 
liberal arts college and that the time has come for rethinking 
some of the features of our educational system. They also de- 
clared many economies have been worked out in these times of 
depression that have been helpful to our institutions. 
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MISSIONARY RECRUITS AND THEIR COLLEGE 
TRAINING 


The challenging statements issued by the Laymen’s Foreign 
Mission Appraisal have in an unprecedented fashion focused 
attention upon the missionary and his work. In view of its criti- 
cisms of the educational qualifications of missionaries, the data 
now being assembled in this office with respect to the training of 
candidates for the foreign field have special interest and sig- 
nificance. 

The foreign mission boards of four major denominations have 
to date cooperated in supplying information concerning mis- 
sionaries appointed during the past six years. 

Of the 326 missionaries newly appointed by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. 8. A., during 1927-1932, 93.2 per cent attended col- 
lege. Of these 69.5 per cent did their undergraduate work in 
church-related colleges, nearly two-thirds of them in institutions 
under Presbyterian auspices. Those who attended tax-supported 
and independent institutions constituted 16.7 and 10.8 per cent, 
respectively, of the college-trained group. Institutions repre- 
sented by five or more missionaries were as follows: College of 
Wooster—32; Wheaton College (Ill.)—13; Maryville and Wil- 
son—1l11 each; Occidental—10; Park—9; Macalester and Prince- 
ton—7 each; University of California, Hastings, Monmouth, 
Ohio State, Vassar, and Western College—5 each. 

In this same period the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (Congregational) sent 114 new missionaries to 
the field, of whom 87 per cent had attended college. Of these, 63 
per cent received their undergraduate training in church-related 
colleges, 37 per cent having attended Congregational colleges. 
Twenty-five per cent were recruited from tax-supported institu- 
tions and 7 and 5 per cent, respectively, from foreign and inde- 
pendent colleges. Mount Holyoke and Oberlin each trained six 
missionaries, while Wellesley and Grinnell ranked next with 
five each. 

Similar statistics for the 82 missionaries sent out by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. §8., in the last six years show a differ- 
ent distribution. Those who attended college constituted 80.7 
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per cent received their undergraduate training in church-related 
related colleges, 45 per cent having been enrolled in Presbyterian 
institutions. Davidson College and Agnes Scott College were 
represented by five missionaries each. Twenty-seven per cent 
did their undergraduate work in tax-supported institutions and 
9 per cent attended independent colleges. 

In the same years the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society sent out 123 missionaries, of whom 78 per cent had at- 
tended college. Of these 63.5 per cent were trained in church- 
related colleges—44.7 per cent in Baptist institutions. Twenty- 
four per cent attended tax-supported institutions, 4 and 8.4 per 
cent, respectively, independent and foreign colleges. Although 
eleven of the 123 missionaries were recruited from the University 
of Redlands (Baptist), no other institution was represented by 
more than four candidates.—R. EF. A. 


INTERESTS OF THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


The May issue of the BULLETIN of the Association of American 
Colleges contains a valuable section devoted to official statements 
by college executives relative to plans of federation that are in 
actual operation. The institutions, with their affiliated branches, 
represented in the symposium are the University of Toronto, At- 
lanta University, Claremont Colleges, Hendrix College and Mill- 
saps College. There is in each case a general description of the 
plan and in one instance a typical detailed outline of the merger. 
All who are called upon to give counsel on college problems will 
find these papers helpful. The unanimity of the writers as to 
the benefits derived from combined administration is noteworthy. 
That the movement for better colleges and more economical 
management is growing there seems to be no doubt. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN CLAREMONT COLLEGES AND 
LAVERNE COLLEGE 


On April 25, 1933, President James A. Blaisdell, of the Clare- 
mont Colleges, wrote to the Editor as follows: 
After going over the matter carefully, we all came to the 
conclusion that instead of completing at once the inclusion 
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of LaVerne College in our Claremont Colleges group, it 
would be better to try out a working agreement.* We do 
this, however, with the hope that it will develop into a still 
closer relation. . . . While the matter thus advanced has 
long been in consideration, I am sure that your report did 
much to forward the results, and I confidently believe that 
these results will be a valuable outcome of your painstaking 
report. 

It seems to me that the arrangement should be of mutual 
advantage. It will obviously bring LaVerne certain eco- 
nomies, accompanied at the same time with expanded facili- 
ties. On the other hand, I am convinced that there are very 
great values in LaVerne College which will enrich our own 
fellowship. I am particularly pleased with the impression 
which you gained of the earnestness, steadiness, idealism and 
devotion of the constituency of LaVerne College; and I 
share with you a very high estimate of these values. 

I think that you will share with me the feeling that the 
agreement thus reached is an illustration of the value of the 
Claremont idea, and offers a practical solution for hard- 
pressed colleges to find strength and succor in this form 
of union. 


PLAN FOR THE ‘‘GREATER UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA’”’ 


President Eugene M. Antrim, of Oklahoma City, has sub- 
mitted the following statement concerning the plan espoused by 
Governor Murray and endorsed in principle by the heads of the 
institutions of higher learning of Oklahoma, for the organization 
of the so-called ‘‘Greater University of Oklahoma.”’ 


This is in harmony with the recent trends in the United 
States toward coordination and concentration in higher edu- 
cation. The Oklahoma plan goes a step farther, however, 
than any other, in that it proposes an affiliation of the 
church-related schools as well as the state schools in the 
program. The church-related schools will not of course sac- 
rifice their autonomy or self-direction, nor the teaching of 
those courses which a Christian college should teach, but will 
derive many advantages from the affiliation. The first of 
which is that the degrees and diplomas will be issued by the 
Chancellor of the Greater University of Oklahoma, duly cer- 
tified by the faculty and trustees of the affiliated colleges. 
These degrees and diplomas will carry with them the pres- 


* For the full statement see Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges, Vol. XIX, No. 2, May, 1933, p. 189. 
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tige of the best educational standards of the state. It will 
of course result in the standardization and accreditment of 
the work done by every participating school. 

In the plan, the assessing of a tuition charge in the state 
schools, as well as in the private schools is contemplated. It 
is now almost universally conceded that it is a sound educa- 
tional principle that the student should share in the cost of 
his higher education. This will be an immense advantage 
to us in Oklahoma, for it is one of the few states where no 
tuition charge is assessed in the state schools. The compe- 
tition of the state schools with our church-related colleges 
has as a result been devastating. 

This plan will doubtless result in an increased attendance 
in all of the independent colleges for two reasons: First of 
all, duplications and over-lappings are to be eliminated in 
the state schools of Oklahoma, which is over-blessed with 
teachers’ colleges and other state educational institutions; 
and, secondly, the assessment of a tuition charge in the state 
schools will immediately result in modifying the effect of 
that unfair competition in the enrolment of students in the 
church-related schools. 

The recognition of a stressing of character elements and 
of non-sectarian religious influence in the whole educational 
program of the state is revolutionary in character, but it is 
what we have been striving for in the United States, 
although ineffectually for a long time. 


ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


Mr. A. A. Wellck, a graduate student in college administration 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, has just published a 
study of the Annuity Agreements of Colleges and Universities.* 
During the course of his study, Mr. Wellck has been in close 
touch with the Association-Council office and some very signifi- 
cant conclusions regarding the applicability of annuity agree- 
ments to college problems have been reached. In the matter of 
annuities, now that there is a fluctuating market, the warning is, 
‘‘Watch your step.”’ 


Unit Costs 
The subcommittee on Unit Costs of the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education is 


*A book of 80 pages, price $1.00. Orders may be sent to Dr. A. W. 
Anthony, c/o CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 111 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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now working with the Permanent Commission on the Cost of 
College Education of the Association of American Colleges in a 
cooperative study of the methods of determining unit costs in 
colleges. These studies are based upon an intensive review of 
all previous undertakings along this line and a careful study of 
the principles involved. When completed, these studies should 
be of great value to all college administrators and their advisors. 


STANDARD REPoRT BLANKS 


For two or three years the Council considered, under the 
leadership of President Rall, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Evangelical Church, the question of standard uniform 
reports for institutions of higher education. A resolution on the 
subject was passed by the Council at its meeting at Atlantic City 
last January. It is worthy of note that the forms finally worked 
out by the National Committee have been approved in a most 
remarkable way. It is officially reported that 

48 institutions have adopted the forms in detail 

26 ” plan to adopt them as soon as possible. 
As of April 12, only 50 institutions out of a total of 520 con- 
tacted had indicated that they had not adopted the report. All 
this movement initiated by the Council is undoubtedly going to 
help tremendously to improve and increase the usefulness of in- 
stitutional reports. 


COLLEGES AND CHURCH LEADERSHIP 


Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Specialist in Higher Education in the 
United States Office of Education, recently submitted a study 
just completed by Government statisticians for the BULLETIN 
of the Association of American Colleges. In acknowledgment, 
the Editor wrote, among other things, as follows: 


For some time we have been avoiding the term ‘‘denomi- 
national’’ in this office in designating colleges. The term 
‘‘church-related’’ is being substituted. Most of the colleges 
are really not denominational any more than they are sec- 
tarian, although they do recognize some one or more of a 
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wide range of church relationship, sometimes reaching the 
vanishing point on the side of historical relationship. 

Of course, you measure the effectiveness of colleges essen- 
tially in terms of the amount of money spent. For instance, 
‘‘The denominational institutions with nearly 23 per cent 
of the students spend less than 15 per cent of the money.’’ 
That may be all right as a fact, but it in no sense follows 
that it points to a great distinction as to educational effec- 
tiveness. The most inspiring teachers are not always the 
best paid teachers. There are certain values of the spirit 
which are being maintained and developed in the small 
church-related colleges which simply are not found in the 
larger institutions and without which American life would 
lose very much of its significance. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all of the men and women who carry on our churches, 
our foreign missions, ete., etc., come out of these small 


church-related colleges. G oo" 


The Reformed Church in the United States is at present ob- 
serving the third Sunday in January as Education Day. Dr. 
Stahr, Secretary of the Board of Education, writes: ‘‘The 
Heidelberg Catechism, which is our doctrinal standard, was 
originally issued on January 19, 1563. By action of our Gen- 
eral Synod the Sunday nearest to January 19 has been desig- 
nated as Education Day. No better day could be chosen for us 
than the one which the Council has recommended.’’ 


The Editor visited colleges and attended conferences during 
the month of May in West Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia. Most of these colleges are affiliated with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, Baptist, Congregationalist and other denominations. 


It is hoped that Board Secretaries and all workers with young 
people will find the article, ‘‘Are Colleges Interested in Re- 
ligion?,’’ based on data drawn from the Survey of the Friends 
Colleges, and the two statements on foreign missionary per- 
sonnel published in this issue, suggestive and informing.—R.L.K. 
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ARE COLLEGES INTERESTED IN RELIGION? 


ROBERT L. KELLY 


It certainly is quite the thing to say that they are not; that 
the colleges have entirely drifted away from their moorings and 
are being tossed about on unknown seas as measured by the in- 
terests of the churches; that the colleges are short-changing the 
churches. 

In spite of all such indictments of the colleges, there are groups 
of colleges scattered across this continent which, while not ‘‘con- 
trolled’’ by the churches, are vitally interested in the develop- 
ment of the Christian life and recognize that the church is the 
organization preeminent for the development of such a life. 
Among these colleges are those under the auspices of Friends 
ineluded in a recent study by the Council-Association office. 
The colleges concerned are: Guilford, North Carolina; Wil- 
mington, Ohio; Earlham, Indiana; Penn, Iowa; Nebraska Cen- 
tral, Nebraska; Friends University, Kansas; Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, and Pacific College, Oregon, which in the statements 
below are referred to by their distinguishing names. 


ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS COLLEGE FACULTIES 


All but one of these colleges say that though the spirit is dis- 
tinetively religious, no formal attempt is made to teach religion. 
By a question directed to the officers and faculty members of 
these institutions, it was disclosed that at Penn College there is a 
general consensus of opinion that ‘‘religious values are rated 
high.’’ There is unanimous and enthusiastic agreement at Pacific 
College in the expression of this same conviction. The President 
of Pacific College asserts that only the religious motive would 
have enabled the college to secure and hold the teachers. All 
agree that the ideas and ideals of the church related to the col- 
lege are carried on into the work of the college to a great extent. 

The replies from Earlham College are in significant accord 
in respect to the high appreciation of distinctively religious 
values; ideals of democracy, peace, international and racial un- 
derstanding, service, equality and tolerance function in the work 
at Earlham. While the ideals of Friends are stressed, many 
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claim that denominational bias is avoided. One teacher states 
that ‘‘the principles of Friends are clearly felt in our atmos- 
phere.’’ Guilford College makes no apologies in recommending 
Friends doctrines as to peace, international good-will, individual 
responsibility for religious initiative, democracy, faith in spir- 
itual guidance. Obligations to the church are recognized but no 
student feels that he is urged into Quakerism. ‘‘Some note it 
very little, others prize it highly.’’ Living church principles is 
the more effective method of teaching the student. 

At Friends University there is entire unanimity both as to 
the place accorded to religious values in the college program and 
the absence of formal instruction in denominational tenets which 
nevertheless are a potent influence on student life. ‘‘In making 
contacts between the college and the public the ideals of integ- 
rity, race relations and international relations play a very promi- 
nent part.’’ At Nebraska Central College the reports agree with 
the statement of one, ‘‘I believe it is the dominating emphasis in 
our whole system.’’ Another writes, ‘‘The ideas of the Society 
of Friends have functioned in my own work and that of my col- 
leagues in outlook, individual philosophy of life, religion free 
from formalism and creed, most of all as a way of living, in pro- 
moting the spirit of brotherhood and world peace’’—service to 
others, social justice, international fair dealing. At Whittier 
College nine of the eleven replies record high values placed on 
religion, absence of formality and sectarianism, a vital personal- 
ity morally and religiously directed. ‘‘Five were dismissed be- 
cause they lacked the positive moral frontage which we covet.’’ 
It is not a matter of church membership but the worth of every 
human being, sincerity, simplicity in individual and social rela- 
tions, industrial justice, freedom of conscience and reverence are 
a vital part of the life of the faculty. At Wilmington College, 
several members testify that religious values are emphasized. 

It is asserted by numerous faculty members in one of the insti- 
tutions that some teachers overemphasize religion in comparison 
with other values of the college experience. The teacher in one 
of the colleges warns of a lack of the realization of the value of 
all individuals and a spirit of confidence and trust in others. In 
one institution a majority of the faculty warn against ‘‘the eter- 
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nal reference to religious and church work.’’ ‘‘By our empha- 
sizing a rather narrow set of religious values, we are unquestion- 
ably antagonizing our thinking students.’’ In one of the colleges 
the consensus of opinion among the faculty members reporting is 
that the faculty does not present a united front on religious prob- 
lems. But the evidence goes to show that religious values are 
almost universally prized by the officers and teachers of Friends 
colleges. The questions of doubt, if any are raised, are as to the 
breadth or narrowness of the Christian tenets locally espoused 
and as to the most approved techniques of expression. The 
weight of opinion is in favor of the quiet and sincere practice of 
religion, rather than the attainment of college religious ends by 
preachment. 


STUDENT CHOICES 


The interest of students educated in Friends colleges is par- 
ticularly marked on the side of the social expressions of religion 
and this is worth calling attention to, since it is often said that 
Friends,belonging as they do to a group which emphasizes the 
significance of the mystical elements in religion, have not been 
inclined actively to make contributions to social development. 
During and immediately after the World War, the American 
Friends Service Committee was instrumental in placing many 
college students into positions of service in numerous European 
states. Since the period just referred to, these colleges have been 
contributing very much to the development of home service. By 
these means, young people have had the opportunity of volun- 
teering their services for a year or more in fields of national im- 
portance as for instance at present in the West Virginia coal 
fields, where there is much destitution. 

Earlham College contributed 44 students as European workers 
under the American Friends Service Committee ; Haverford, 43 ; 
Swarthmore, 25; Penn, 23; Pacific, 17; Wilmington, 12; Friends, 
11; Whittier, 7; Guilford, 3, and Nebraska Central, 2. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Bryn Mawr College, 
founded by Friends, contributed 9 students to the foreign work 
of the American Friends Service Committee and Cornell Univer- 
sity—Ezra Cornell having been a Friend—contributed 6 stu- 
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dents. Other colleges have sent representatives as follows: 18 
students from the University of Pennsylvania, 15 from Harvard, 
15 from Goshen, 8 from Wellesley, 6 from Columbia, 5 from the 
University of California and 5 from Vassar. Many other col- 
leges are represented in smaller numbers. 

In 1926 the American Friends Service Committee organized 
the Home Service Section. Most of the workers reported in the 
following list have been employed since 1929, and this is, there- 
fore, a good index of the interest of the various colleges at the 
present time: Earlham College, 58; Penn, 39; Guilford, 17; 
Friends University, 15; Nebraska Central, 14; Pacific, 1; Whit- 
tier, 4; Wilmington, 6; also Haverford, 13; Swarthmore, 7; 
Pennsylvania State College, 4; Mt. Holyoke, 4; Bryn Mawr, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Temple University, North Carolina 
College for Women, the University of Wisconsin, 3 each; Cor- 
nell University, Grinnell, Pendle Hill, Smith, West Chester State 
Teachers College, Wittenberg College, 2 each; and 27 others 
scattered one each in 27 institutions throughout the country. 


INDOCTRINATION AND THE STATUS QUO 


As to indoctrination, several of the colleges say frankly that 
they stand definitely for ‘‘international peace and goodwill, good 
statesmanship and Christianity’’ and two of them add “‘ prohibi- 
tion.’’ The President of Earlham College says, ‘‘The college 
does not engage in any propaganda for causes, good, bad or indif- 
ferent,’’ although he admits ‘‘a militarist might feel out of place 
here.’’ It is evident that ‘‘radical’’ teachers are not employed 
as a rule in any of the colleges and that with the faculties as 
chosen, there is administrative openmindedness, freedom and tol- 
erance. While all the colleges are committed in general terms to 
the constructive up-building of a better social order, the prevail- 
ing testimony is in behalf of freedom to discuss practically all 
types of controversial questions. In most of the colleges there is 
a great diversity of opinion on economic and political doctrines, 
and it is rare that a correspondent says, ‘‘ Teachers are expected 
to conform or keep still.’’ On the other hand, in most instances, 
controversial questions are discussed freely in the classrooms, 
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conferences and convocations. In one case, the freedom allowed 
in discussion has got the college into difficulty with representa- 
tives of the church, industry, American Legion and the D. A. R. 
At Penn College there is ‘‘no conscious uniformity of opinion 
and no pressure.’’ This appears to sum up the situation for 
most, though not quite all of the colleges. 

As to the relation of the faculty to the status quo, Whittier 
College wishes students ‘‘to have a divine discontent with things 
as they are, and be prepared to offer intelligent and common 
sense leadership toward a better social order.’’ An effort is 
made to interpret the existing order and through understanding 
to help students to wish to have responsibility for social plan- 
ning. Earlham College, realizing the existing defects of society, 
yet wishes students to have ‘‘a wholesome respect for the product 
of 5,000 years of evolution and to realize that society can only be 
improved through the same slow process in which they must take 
a patient, constructive part.’’ Pacific College would ‘‘ understand 
life as it is and be constantly changing it toward what it ought 
to be.’’ Wilmington College aims to ‘‘ prepare students to take 
their place in the evolving social order of the twentieth century.’’ 
Nebraska Central College emphasizes respect for social planning. 
Friends University, Penn and Guilford Colleges try to lead stu- 
dents to understand the social order and to correct it by con- 
structive rather than destructive means. The ideal is ‘‘not to 
destroy but to fulfill.’’ There is, apparently, a consistent pro- 
gram in each of the eight colleges reporting. 


RAcIAL RELATIONS 


At Whittier College racial equality is taught and practiced 
among students—American Whites, Negroes, Mexicans, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, English, Seotch. There is a lively Cosmopolitan 
Club of which the president must be other than an American 
white ; a Negro is now president and very popular. The faculty 
is unusually socially-minded. The coach is an Indian. Two 
Negro students have lived in the dormitories and even roomed 
with white students. The lack of race prejudice is very marked. 
A curriculum course in race relations is given. Students of 
other races hold offices, scholarships and student assistant posi- 
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tions. At Friends University, there is unanimous agreement 
that equality in racial relations is both taught and practiced. 
Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, Germans, Cubans, Jews, Negroes 
have the same privileges as American Caucasians. At Earlham, 
one writer says, ‘‘racial relations are about as satisfactory as any- 
where in the world.’’ This statement was corroborated in va- 
rious forms of expression in 12 replies. One says, ‘‘I think we 
are a little extreme in our preaching of racial equality.’’ An- 
other thinks there is some restriction as to Negroes. At Guil- 
ford College 14 replies indicate a cordial attitude but the en- 
forcement of some ‘‘necessary limitations,’’ due to prevailing 
customs in the South. They believe in equal economic and edu- 
cational opportunities for the Negro. Several foreign students 
have attended Guilford College. At Penn College all agree 
that ‘‘racial fellowship and brotherhood are taught and prac- 
ticed.’’ At Wilmington College ‘‘the Friends viewpoint is 
stressed, but the college does not admit students of the black 
race.’’ ‘‘The Negro is barred by local public opinion.’’ More 
than half of the replies say that friendliness and tolerance pre- 
vail. There is apparently no strong feeling on the race question. 
There are no foreign students at Wilmington College now. At 
Nebraska Central there is no practical problem. Pacific College 
tries to promote interracial relations as the basis of a common 
humanity. Two Negro students live amicably in the dormitories. 


CHAPEL IN FRIENDS COLLEGES 


Is the chapel as a service of worship passing? A study of 
programs in eight Friends colleges reveals the fact that out of 
724 chapels listed during a school year, thirty-four were exclu- 
sively devotional. One college recorded none. In some cases 
worship services were not included, and in others only part of 
the service was devoted to worship, so the figures are inaccurate 
at best. The new chapel is educational in appeal and is perhaps 
next best to the old time religion chapel when conducted on a 
high plane. Has it been designed to attract students who would 
not attend a service of worship? The president of one of these 
colleges says, ‘‘The chapel is held for the purpose of unifying 
the life of the college.’’ In some instances, there is a sugges- 
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tion that worship services are impromptu programs. In some 
eases, chapel is conducted as Friends say, ‘‘on a basis of silence.”’ 
It is reported that this meets with student favor. A high num- 
ber of devotional services may mean on the other hand that a 
local or visiting minister was called upon to fill a vacant hour 
and so continue the bad habit of chapel for chapel’s sake. There 
is evidence that the planned chapel takes little if any account of 
worship and that its purpose is primarily informative. 

For consistent excellence, Earlham College chapels head the 
list of services closely allied with the educational program. 
There were ninety-six chapels reported during a school year, 
four of which were purely devotional. Two of these were led 
by the faculty and two by students. These programs cover a 
diversity of subjects, at the same time preserving unity, dignity, 
and proportion. Each service seems to be part of a plan to 
bring about wider interests and contacts, and in no instance is 
there a suggestion that the time devoted to chapel must be filled 
with something. 

Services devoted to local affairs and music appear, in general, 
to reveal chapel at its worst. The local topic offers the best 
opportunity for inconsequentials—pep-meetings, yell-meetings 
and impromptu singings. It is significant that Earlham has not 
one flimsy program among the seven of a local nature. These 
lectures, forming a series on home interests, are: ‘‘Our Promised 
Land, the Corn Belt—How We Won It and How To Keep It,’’ 
‘‘Campus History,’’ ‘‘Economie and Social Situation in Rich- 
mond and the Community Chest,’’ ‘‘The Earlham Institute of 
Polity,’’ ‘‘The State of the College,’’ ‘‘One Hundred Years of 
the Richmond Palladium,’’ ‘‘Experience in the Indiana Legis- 
lature.”’ 

And in the conservative number of music programs there is a 
further revelation of planning. With only seven in the faculty 
list for an entire year, there is no suggestion of singing when 
there is nothing else to do. These are widely distributed and 
include ‘‘Organ Recitals,’’ ‘‘Folklore and Folk Ballads,’’ 
‘‘Christmas Carols,’’ ‘‘Piano Recital,’’ ‘‘Program of Music,’’ 
and so on. 
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Five lectures are inspirational. They are not, however, the 
non-substance talks sometimes met under this head. ‘‘The 
Open Door,’’ ‘‘The Adventure of Youth,’’ ‘‘Inspirational Talk 
along Educational Lines,’’ Youth and its Opportunities,’’ ‘‘In- 
spirational Address’’ are the titles, and all are by able men. 
One address ‘‘An Argument for Finding the Right Work’’ by a 
national authority on interior decoration is inspirational and 
vocational. (It is the only address with a hint of the voca- 
tional.) 

The addresses on religion are distinctive and free from senti- 
mentality. Apparently, the subject is treated in its broader 
aspects and in a way that commands the interest, and if it may 
he said, the respect of the hard-thinking student of today. The 
titles are: ‘‘What Christianity Holds for China,’’ ‘‘ What the 
Church Offers to Youth,’’ ‘‘The Necessity for Religion in the 
Life of Today,’’ ‘‘The Place of Religion in the Western World.’’ 
Only one of these addresses was by a minister, one by a pro- 
fessor in a foreign university, one by the president of a Hebrew 
university and one by a professor of practical theology (visitor). 

Programs in the educational and allied fields are few in num- 
ber but able in treatment. Science is represented by ‘‘A Limita- 
tion of Science,’’ ‘‘The New Planet,’’ and ‘‘Earlham College 
Geological Expedition of 1930 to Glacier National Park and Yel- 
lowstone Park.’’ Two lectures, ‘‘The Economic Depression and 
‘Unemployment’’ and ‘‘The Economic Depression,’’ refiect the 
interest in prevailing economic conditions. ‘‘The Introduction 
of Courses on Speech as Part of the Curriculum of American 
Colleges’’ shows alertness to a real need in education. ‘‘Science 
and Society’’ deals with the application of scientific methods to 
social problems. Travel finds a place in the program in ‘‘A 
Visit to Palestine’’ and ‘‘A Walking Trip in Cornwall.’’ 

Government, patriotism, and world questions fill a prominent 
place in the program. The government questions are vitally 
important. The first, ‘‘Executive Encroachment upon the 
Legislative Branch of the Government,’’ was discussed by a 
member of Congress. The second address, ‘‘Socialism,’’ was by 
the national leader of the Socialist Party. The third, ‘‘The 
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Spirit of the American Foreign Policy’’ was by an under- 
secretary of state. Patriotism finds expression in ‘‘ Constitution 
Day’’ and ‘‘An Armistice Day Address.’’ Five programs deal 
with world questions. They are: ‘‘The Present Situation in 
India,’’ ‘‘Present Conditions in Russia,’’ ‘‘Franco-Italian Re- 
lations,’’ ‘‘The Present International Situation as Respects 
Peace and War’’ and ‘‘The League of Nations.’’ Taken con- 
secutively, these form a course on world affairs. 

The twenty-seven lectures placed for lack of adequate descrip- 
tion under ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ are of such wide interest and 
variety, that few students would be willing to miss them. There 
are intriguing titles such as ‘‘Sudden Effects and Long Stand- 
ing Causes,’’ ‘‘Progress and Reaction,’’ ‘‘Beware Success,’’ 
‘*Strategic Living’’ and ‘‘Circles and Spirals.’’ Along with 
these are two lectures on ‘‘The Growing of Roses,’’ ‘‘The 
Spiritual Value of Science,’’ ‘‘Virgil’s Anniversary,’’ ‘‘Student 
Life in Japan,’’ ‘‘What a College Expects of its Students,’’ 
‘“‘The Brighter Side of Life at Oxford,’’ ‘‘Impressions of Pres- 
ent Conditions in Europe,’’ ‘‘The Philosophy of History’’ and 
Cost of Medical Care.’’ 

Earlham chapels are not complete without mention of the 
programs given or sponsored by the students. These twenty- 
four services are comparable with those presented by the faculty 
or visitors. There is the same evidence of planning and the same 
feeling of worth. The subject range is not so large, more than 
half the chapels being classed under Art, Music, Drama, Poetry. 
But these are not programs that are easy to do, but rather 
those that reflect the play spirit of young people. There are 
plays by good authors, music of various types and original 
poetry, debates, student programs and sponsored programs by 
great men. 

Forty-two of the chapel services were conducted by visitors— 
well-known men from sixteen fields of interest. These include 
statesmen, editors, college presidents and professors, business 
men, lawyers, educators, musicians, representatives of the 
Friends group, ministers, missionaries, representatives of na- 
tional organizations, floriculturists, interior decorators and so on. 
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Since a program depends upon the man giving it, the ‘‘gallery 
of distinguished men’’ speaks well for Earlham chapels.—F. S. F. 


THE WHITTIER PLAN 


The Whittier Plan is organized around three principles, the 
first two of which pertain to the curriculum and the last to the 
management of campus affairs. These principles are: correla- 
tion of subject matter, individual project work, and democracy 
in student affairs. 

The first of these principles—correlation—is carried out in 
two ways: (1) by the joint offering of courses by two or more 
departments; for example, a course in English Civilization is 
conducted jointly by the English and the History departments. 
(2) Subject-matter is also correlated by a study of life situa- 
tions. Every college student is already facing the sex-marriage- 
home situation, the vocation situation, the leisure situation, the 
problem of social control, and the life attitude (religious) situa- 
tion. To analyze these and pre-adjust oneself to them requires 
that one focus upon them data from many departments. This 
delivers education from being regarded as mere learning. A 
four year Life Situation course thus stands as the core of the 
curriculum and draws upon all departments, especially upon the 
life sciences, philosophy and religion. 

As for the second principle, during the junior and the senior 
years competent students may be set free to carry on a project 
in substitution for part of the regular class work. Somewhat 
similar to the ‘‘Honors’’ plan, the project is nevertheless 
focused upon the life plan of the student rather than upon a 
‘‘subject of concentration.’’ If a man has chosen ‘‘Y’’ work 
as his vocation he may organize his ‘‘directed reading’’ in psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, ethics, philosophy and religion 
around this vocational interest. He will also serve a part-time 
apprenticeship in a ‘‘Y’’ under the direction of the local Secre- 
tary. This bit of practical experience serves to motivate and 
to give point to the reading, the thought and the planning which 
must be done. A comprehensive examination completes the 


work. 
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Finally, in matters of campus activity joint faculty-student 
control is achieved through the agency of a Joint Council. The 
Executive Committee of the Student Body organization together 
with the administrative officers of the Faculty work together. 
This personnel makes up a real conference group of which a 
student is always chairman. Students know that the joint deci- 
sions of this group will be carried out, and that they carry a 
full share of the responsibility. This may seem to be a risky 
venture to the academic mind, but it works, and in the long run 
it is the safest policy—J. Herschel Coffin, Dean of Whittier 
College. 


CoMMUNITY BETTERMENT AT FRIENDS UNIVERSITY 


The City Manager of Wichita, which has a population of 
slightly more than a hundred thousand, is an alumnus of 
Friends University. He thinks of the work of managing a city 
as a profession. A few years ago he mentioned his desire to 
have some one from the faculty of Friends University as a coun- 
sellor to the city administration. After some negotiations and 
the securing of some financial help from a local citizen, the Uni- 
versity brought to the campus in the fall of 1930, Professor 
Randolph O. Huus to teach classes in Municipal Government 
and to give half of his time to the city. 

One sort of cooperation between the college and the city is 
illustrated by a class in Municipal Government whose problem 
for one semester was to develop a crime prevention program for 
the City of Wichita, which is typical of a large number of cities. 
In this class were university students in government and also 
two exceptionally able men from the police force and one police 
matron. These three came in as special students and sought no 
eredit. The interplay between college students and the men 
off the force, all under the guidance of Professor Huus, was 
an exceedingly educational experience. Professor Huus built a 
two year course for policemen, the classes to be held down town. 
These men all took the work at regular hours, each of them 
meeting once a week. The material ranged from police methods 
in European cities all the way across to the psychology of meet- 
ing the public. The result is that the police, as a group, are 
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proud of their profession and consider themselves as official 
guides to the public, whom they treat with consideration. It has 
not lowered in any way the efficiency of the vice-squads or other 
groups dealing with criminals. 

The magazine, Public Safety, published by the National 
Safety Council in the issue of March, 1932, records a discussion 
of the remarkable reduction of traffic deaths in Wichita. 
Among the causes are mentioned the attitude of the police and 
also a series of publicity articles appearing three or four times 
each week in one of the daily papers known as ‘‘Traffic Court 
Alibis.”” Up to date more than two hundred of these have 
been published, each of them using an account of some traffic 
accident pointing out in a few lines the causes of the difficulty. 
Similar material is broadcast three or four times a week. This 
indicates the work of Professor Huus with the Police Depart- 
ment. 

He, with another group of students, made a careful study of 
official city reports and offered many suggestions which were 
useful in the reporting of the various departments and of the 
City Manager’s annual report. 

The various civic clubs of the city such as Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, have an interclub committee on citizenship. This com- 
mittee has undertaken some serious activities including a study 
of county government. There have been a number of problems 
in connection with the cooperation between the city and the 
county. This committee needed some guidance and advice. 
The University’s professor in this department, the successor to 
Professor Huus, is now conducting a study of county govern- 
ment for the benefit of this committee. He is also speaking 
frequently before various organizations in the city on the 
operation of the city government. This professor is paid en- 
tirely by the college and is completely independent of the city, 
being free to criticize favorably or unfavorably. His speaking 
before various groups is creating an unusually good mutual 
understanding between the citizens and the government. The 
private support of this work has ceased. It is beyond the 
capacity of the college budget for the future. If it can be 
financed, the result will be a series of improvements in adminis- 
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tration for a city of this size which can be extended to other 
cities, and serve also as an illustration of the possibility of 
cooperation between a college and a municipality. 


Child Research Laboratory 


At the suggestion of a local group of women in Wichita, 
Kansas, and with some financial aid from them, Friends Univer- 
sity established a psychology clinic for children in September, 
1930. To avoid certain connotations of the word ‘‘clinic’’ the 
name ‘‘Child Research Laboratory’’ has been used. 

Dr. Edwina A. Cowan, whose graduate work was in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been in charge. She has one assistant 
from the psychology department of the University of Kansas, 
and our own faculty members in psychology, together with our 
laboratory, cooperate fully. 

Nearly two hundred children are dealt with each year. A 
great many orphan children handled by the Kansas Placement 
Bureau pass through the office in Wichita. All of these children 
are tested in our laboratory. The Placement Organization finds 
that the information that it gets enables them to adapt the 
children to the various homes in a way which prevents a large 
number of replacements which they formerly had. Children 
are referred to this laboratory from children’s homes, from the 
public schools, and from medical practitioners. The results 
were such that toward the end of the first year there were 
many children being brought by their own parents who paid a 
fee. Frequently the most important part of the instructions 
following the examination of the child goes to parents. A single 
examination is frequently all that is required for the children 
of the placement bureau. This is also true of a number of 
children brought by the parents, which children are practically 
normal. In other cases the examination is followed by three 
months of oversight and advice from the laboratory. The men- 
tality of the children concerned has ranged all the way from the 
unusually gifted ones down to one who was practically an idiot 
and who, with a similarly endowed mother, was sent to an insti- 
tution. 
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The group of women who were originally concerned have had 
their interest increased. Their organization provides for various 
members using their cars on a schedule day after day to bring 
children to the laboratory and return them to their homes. 

In a part of the country where there is very little psychiatry 
so far, the value of this laboratory is rapidly increasing and is 
becoming more clearly recognized continually. Problems of 
child feeding, of children who steal, those with unusual and 
difficult fears, those who are retarded or who are incorrigible in 
school, are being handled with remarkable success. There is 
complete cooperation with the medical profession in the city. 

The amount of fee which can be charged is not sufficient to 
care for the expenses involved. There are no public funds 
available and the need of these many children who can pay 
nothing is serious. The expense is so small as to appear absurd 
in comparison with similar laboratories in Eastern cities. If 
this work could be subsidized for a few years until the com- 
munity could become entirely cognizant of its value, it might lead 
to the securing of public funds. On the other hand, there will 
also be an unlimited opportunity for research for study beyond 
the area in which the public will offer support. Situated in the 
midst of a fairly new and growing country with people who are 
eagerly progressive but without wealth, the extent of the in- 
fluence of this work is tremendous. A foundation whose pur- 
pose is to aid the development of communities through scientific 
service would find this an excellent instrument with which to 
work.—W. O. Mendenhall, President of Friends University. 


Wuat ts A LiperAt Arts EpucatTion? 


What is a liberal arts college? The growth of human knowl- 
edge and multiplication of human interests have placed upon 
the liberal arts college a problem that is not easy to solve. It 
seems almost impossible to have clear and well-defined objectives 
for the liberal arts college. Guilford College has undertaken, 
however, to state by means of its curriculum what it considers 
its task as a liberal arts college. We present it for what it is 
worth, with the hope that it may contain helpful suggestions for 
others who are striving for clearer visions of their task. 
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On the intellectual side Guilford College has set up three ob- 
jectives : 

1. The liberal arts college must continue the task of equip- 
ping the mind with intellectual tools and giving it skill in the 
use of them. These tools may be classified under three types: 
(1) language, (2) mathematical symbols and formulae, (3) scien- 
tific and experimental technique. The knowledge and correct 
use of language is fundamental and indispensable in all intel- 
lectual work. Skill in the use of mathematical symbols, formulae, 
and graphs gives the mind a power of reasoning and skill in 
handling quantitative relationships which can be secured in no 
other way. Skill in the use of modern scientific technique and 
methods of research sets the mind free to enter new fields of 
knowledge and to exercise its powers independently in the fun- 
damental advancement of knowledge. 

2. It is the task of the liberal arts college to give each student 
some appreciation of the intellectual achievements of mankind, 
to lead him, as far as possible, in the effort to interpret and 
understand the world in which he lives, and to use this under- 
standing in the formation of a workable philosophy of life. 

3. The liberal arts college should provide an opportunity for 
each student to specialize in some one field of knowledge, to ac- 
quire scholarship and some sense of the mastery in this field, and 
to pursue a progressive line of study. 

To accomplish this threefold purpose of a liberal education, 
Guilford College has a group of courses in language and mathe- 
matics which is required of all students in their freshman and 
sophomore years. Eighteen semester hours are included in this 
group, but more are required if the student can not pass a stand- 
ard test of his skill in the use of these tools. The training of a 
student in the use of scientific technique is a task assigned to the 
department in which he majors. 

To guide a student in the interpretation and understanding of 
the world in which he lives and the development of a philosophy 
of life, Guilford offers a series of courses running through the 
entire four years. These begin with a survey of the natural 
sciences, which leads to an understanding of the modern scientific 
conception of the material universe. These courses are followed 
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by a study of psychology, the adjustment of the individual to 
society, and the form and history of social organization. They 
are accompanied in the sophomore and junior years by a study 
of world literature and the fine arts. All these lead up to a 
senior course on philosophy and religion presented on the basis 
of a study of the biographies of the great thinkers and religious 
leaders of all times. These courses include thirty-six semester 
hours of carefully planned progressive work. 

This leaves sixty-six hours, out of the 120 required for gradua- 
tion, to be devoted to the major field of study and courses related 
to that field. This work begins in the freshman year and is care- 
fully planned with each individual student by the head of the 
department in which the student is majoring. 

Eight semester hours in physical education are required in 
addition to the one hundred and twenty in academic subjects. 

In order to give continuity and progressive development to our 
study of the achievements of mankind, which leads up to a phi- 
losophy of life, a series of syllabi have been prepared through 
the cooperation of members of the faculty from various depart- 
ments participating in this series of courses. It is our purpose 
also to prepare a syllabus setting forth in a general way the re- 
quirements for a major in each field of knowledge in which a 
major is offered. With the completion of these syllabi it will be 
possible to release students who have initiative and ability from 
the usual class and course-taking method and to allow them to 
pursue their studies as rapidly and independently as possible, 
their final achievements to be tested by comprehensive examina- 
tions. 

It will be observed that this curriculum and the methods of 
administering it give unity and continuity to the whole four 
years of the liberal arts education. It is at variance with the 
wide-spread custom of disrupting the four years of college work 
into junior and senior divisions. It is at variance with the idea 
that one can acquire a complete cultural training by the end of 
the sophomore year and should then lay aside all cultural devel- 
opment to specialize. It rather suggests that cultural education 
is a continuous process which is to be pursued throughout one’s 
life. It is at variance with the idea that specialization should be 
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postponed until the junior and senior years of college. It en- 
courages the early entrance of the student into some special field 
of study and provides a longer series of courses which lead up to 
the mastery of this field. These are some of the ideas and meth- 
ods involved in the Guilford College definition of the liberal arts 
education.—Raymond Binford, President of Guilford College. 


Tue SERVICE OF NEBRASKA CENTRAL COLLEGE TO 
NEBRASKA YEARLY MEETING 


The service which has been rendered by Nebraska Central Col- 
lege in this section of the Middle West cannot be described on a 
single page nor can it be reduced, in fact, to paper and ink. 
Like the service which has been rendered by all of our church 
colleges, it has been expressed through lives—the transformed 
lives of young men and young women. And life and love can- 
not be reduced to writing—these must express themselves in turn 
through other lives. 

Friends, or Quakers as they are better known, came out from 
Iowa, Indiana and New York State during the ’70s to the wind- 
swept plains of Nebraska. Many of them took up homesteads, 
built simple homes and meeting-houses, reared their families and 
conquered almost insurmountable obstacles with the true spirit 
of the pioneers. Herbert J. Mott was one of those early ministers 
who came West and who was possessed with the true home-mis- 
sionary spirit. He sought out communities where the message 
of Christ was sorely needed, preached in schoolhouses, organized 
groups of people into Friends Meetings and inspired many of 
them to erect simple meeting-houses. But he also realized the 
need for Christian education—for an institution that could train 
workers to bring the message of love to those groups of people 
already organized and to those yet in need of Christ’s message. 
After some very wonderful experiences when the presence of God 
was clearly felt, that little group of Friends came into the pos- 
session of a college building and campus and the doors of 
Nebraska Central College were opened in September, 1899. 
Since that time, or for thirty-four consecutive years, this college 
has served the cause of Christian education and extended a help- 
ing hand to hundreds of young men and women of Nebraska, 
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Colorado and South Dakota. More than one thousand young 
people have been enrolled as students of the academy or college, 
most of them coming from these three states, the territory in- 
eluded within ‘‘Nebraska Yearly Meeting.’’ The college has 
served as the training-center of the Yearly Meeting although its 
helpful ministration has reached far out into the church at large, 
into various states, outside its own denomination and beyond the 
confines of our nation. Ministers, missionaries, teachers, home- 
makers, farmers, business and professional men, secretaries and 
social workers—all these have gone out from the halls of this 
Quaker college into various sections of our country. Communi- 
ties have been awakened and inspired to better things because 
of the presence of those who have been students of this college. 
It would be interesting to tell of some of the young people 
whose lives have been transformed and trained through the ser- 
vice of this college. One of these was a young man who had 
been deprived of educational advantages as a boy and who came 
to this college where he received not only his academic training, 
but too, in spite of great difficulties completed his college course. 
He was called to the ministry and later became the General 
Superintendent of the Yearly Meeting, serving for a number of 
years in this capacity. Throughout the years a large number of 
those serving as officers and members of important committees 
of the Yearly Meeting have been graduates or former students 
of this college. Nebraska Central College has been, and is, a 
vital factor in the work of Friends in this section of the Middle 
West.—C. W. Carrell, President of Nebraska Central College. 


PENN COLLEGE STUDENT SELF-HELP PLAN 


In order to aid young men and women of character and ability 
who because of limited means would be denied college education, 
Penn College offers the Self-Help Plan. This plan does not 
undertake to give to the students an industrial or mechanical 
training nor is its acceptance required of any one. Rather, it 
promises to all applicants who are accepted, a certain amount of 
work to help pay the expenses of a liberal arts college course. 

The types of work available vary a great deal and assignments 
to tasks will be in the hands of a committee. The aptitude and 
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experience of the individual stud&nt “yill into, 
eration as far as possible. However the -stuilent tbe. ‘pifling 
to undertake heartily the performance “OP “assigned. 
All labor connected with the operation of the plant except teach- 
ing and skilled labor will be performed by students under proper 
supervision. This will include janitor work, work in the heating 
plant, dining room and kitchen, telephone switchboard, steno- 
graphic work, assistance to instructors, publicity program, work 
in the college printing shop, book store, museum, care of athletic 
grounds, care of the campus, repairs, upkeep, ete. Land owned 
by the college will be used to produce fruits and vegetables for 
the college dining room. Dairy products, eggs and meat will be 
produced on the college farm. A cannery, laundry and print 
shop will be operated by student labor. 

Penn College is anxious that the Self-Help Plan shall aid those 
who give promise of making the most useful citizens. Char- 
acter, scholarship, ambition and determination with ability to 
pay the minimum expenses ($225.00), will be considered in the 
application. 

The college has been operating this year on the Self-Help 
Plan. The experiment has been so successful and the details of 
the plan have been so well organized that the administration will 
enter upon the Self-Help Plan with a good degree of confidence 
in its success next year.—H. Clark Bedford, President of Penn 
College. 


Facts AND FIGURES ON FRESHMEN 


Data are drawn from a survey of eight Friends colleges—Earl- 
ham, Friends University, Guilford, Nebraska Central, Pacific, 
Penn, Whittier and Wilmington. For comparison eight other 
church-related colleges were studied: Rollins, Hillsdale, Frank- 
lin, Elon, Washington, Beloit, Marietta and Parsons. Freshmen 
of Haverford and Swarthmore, colleges under Quaker auspices, 
were studied also. The study covers the year 1930-31. 

Source of Freshmen—How far from home are the freshmen in 
the Friends colleges? Within the circle of the eight Friends 
colleges included in this study, Whittier is the cosmopolite. 
More than half of her freshmen, 1930-31, are from outside of 
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California. Twenty-eight states and three foreign countries are 
represented. Earlham with nearly two-fifths of her class from 
others states, is second. A comparison of the eight with the two 
other Friends colleges reveals Swarthmore first of all in attract- 
ing students from a distance. Almost two-thirds of her fresh- 
men come from outside Pennsylvania. Haverford is a twin to 
Whittier. Without the Friends circle, Beloit has more than two- 
thirds other-state freshmen. Rollins with only 18 freshmen from 
Florida and 136 from twenty-nine states and three foreign coun- 
tries, takes first place in the game of cosmopolitanism. 

College Parents—Of the eight Friends group, Earlham is first 
in the number of college parents. Thirty-six fathers and 28 
mothers are college graduates. Whittier is second with 24 fath- 
ers and 19 mothers. Outside of this group Swarthmore is first 
of all the Friends colleges, with 100 fathers and 70 mothers who 
are graduates. Fifty-one of the Swarthmore freshmen report 
both parents as graduating from college. Haverford has 49 
fathers and 19 mothers who are graduates. Rollins has 32 fath- 
ers and 15 mothers, graduates, and Beloit 34 fathers and 11 
mothers. 

Languages—Asked, Do you speak a foreign language?, 19 
Penn freshmen report that they speak some language other 
than English. Earlham is second, with 14, Guilford third 
with 13. In the ‘‘outside’’ Friends group Swarthmore lists 39 
and Haverford 27. Of the comparison group, Rollins is first 
with 42 freshmen who report that they speak a foreign language, 
Beloit is second with 39 and Hillsdale third with 19. 


Travel—Whittier is first in travel. One hundred and seven-- 


teen visits to foreign countries are listed. Earlham is second 
with 60, and Friends University third with 14. Outside of the 
eight group, but still Friends, Swarthmore is first with 125 visits 
to foreign lands and Haverford second with 50. Rollins lists 
120, and Beloit 92. In all, 246 foreign visits are listed by the 
freshmen of the eight Friends colleges, 175 by the two compari- 
son Friends, and 364 by the outside colleges. 

Church—Earlham reports the greatest number of freshmen 
having church connections before entering college, and also the 
greatest number maintaining membership while in college. 
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Friends University is next in numbers before entrance. Whit- 
tier and Wilmington are almost ties, with Whittier leading all 
three in the numbers continuing church relations in college. 
Guilford and Penn are almost equal in church membership 
before and after college entrance. In the eight Friends group, 
about three-fifths of all freshmen continue church relationship 
while in college. Swarthmore and Haverford freshmen report 
a large church membership before entrance, but less than half 
continue it while in college. Outside of Friends, Beloit has the 
largest number before and after college entrance. Rollins is 
second in membership before college with about half continuing 
membership. Almost two-thirds of the comparison group main- 
tain church membership in college. 


FRIENDS COLLEGES IN WHO’s WHO IN AMERICA 


Among the twenty institutions of higher learning of the 
United States which ranked highest in the study made some 
years ago on the basis of the proportionate number of their 
living graduates in Who’s Who in America, both Haverford 
and Earlham Colleges appeared. Earlham and Marietta Col- 
leges were the only coeducational institutions in this list. In 
view of the fact that most of the names in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica are of men, the coeducational institutions are placed at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage when it comes to rating them. 

When it comes to the rating of the educational institutions 
of the country on the basis of the actual number of names of 
graduates during the years 1900 to 1917—a test which seems to 
indicate perhaps to some extent the vitality of the colleges dur- 
ing the twentieth century—Earlham College and Albion College 
tie for the fifth place. The colleges which ranked from first to 
fourth place are coeducational institutions much larger than 
these, some of them many times larger. On the basis of the 
number of names in Who’s Who in America in proportion to 
the number of graduates since 1900, Earlham and Albion would 
take the first and second places among the colleges of the United 
States. 
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HOW FOREIGN MISSIONARIES ARE CHOSEN 
RUTH E, ANDERSON 


More than a ‘‘call’’ to missionary service and a zeal for saving 
souls are required as passports to the foreign field today. High 
standards of training, ability, and personality are demanded and 
the most modern personnel technique is employed in the selection 
of missionaries. 

An important part of the personnel program is the endeavor 
to ascertain the qualities and abilities most essential for success 
on the foreign field through a study of the things a missionary 
actually has to do—to make, in short, a job analysis. This work 
has been undertaken by a group under the initiative of various 
mission boards and a committee of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel of the Foreign Mission Conference. The project is 
described by Owen Pence in a recent issue of Far Horizons.* 
This group, however, believed that another phase of the problem 
should also be approached immediately and set about securing 
evidence from literature, from the pronouncements of missionary 
bodies, and from the opinions of national leaders as to the re- 
quirements of missionary service. From this material a list of 
several hundred items was drawn off, subsequently reduced to 
seventy-four, and submitted to the administrators of seven mis- 
sion boards, candidate secretaries, and more than a hundred 
missionaries home on furlough. They were asked to rate these 
traits, abilities and qualities on a scale of A—indispensable ; B— 


very desirable; C—good to have; D—omit altogether. The five: 


scoring highest were: intelligent understanding of the Christian 
message, deep spiritual life, faith, cooperation, and conviction 
of the value of Christian principles. However, as the author of 
the article points out, any opinion based on these ratings is far 
from final and accurate. It needs to be supplemented by data 
as to the relative success of missionaries with and without such 
qualifications, together with a study of the actual functions 
which missionaries now perform. 


*<«The Credentials of the Present Day Missionary.’’ Owen Pence. Far 
Horizons, Dec. 1932-Jan. 1933. 
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Pending the results of these studies the mission boards are 
seeking to improve their personnel technique in accordance with 
the most modern methods. The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A. has supplied an exceptionally 
complete description of its procedure in selecting missionaries. 

The Personal Information Blank, which is sent to all prospec- 
tive candidates, is a formidable document. It calls for detailed 
facts with respect to personal and family background, personal 
habits, financial status, education, extra-curricular activities, 
religious life, missionary appointment, work experience, and 
experience in ‘‘general’’ skills—a list including such items as 
‘‘leading worship service,’’ ‘‘conducting a survey,’’ ‘‘using a 
typewriter and carpenter’s tools.’’ At least six references must 
be named. 

If nothing in this record eliminates the candidate he receives 
a formal application blank. This constitutes a very searching 
examination of his religious life, his beliefs, and his attitudes 
toward social questions related to missionary work. For ex- 
ample, the applicant is asked to tell what the Bible, the Church, 
and Jesus Christ mean to him. He is questioned as to what he 
considers the proper attitude of the Christian missionary toward 
the nationalistic aspirations of the people and as to his opinion 
on the relative superiority of particular races. He is required 
to write a brief biographical sketch, in it describing his Christian 
experience and religious development, stating his motives in 
seeking missionary appointment and the content of his Christian 
message. 

A comprehensive health report by the candidate accompanied 
by a physician’s report is another important record which must 
be filed with the Board. 

The applicant is interviewed at least once by the candidate 
secretary, and when possible, a number of conferences are held. 
He is rated on appearance, effectiveness in conversation, pres- 
ence, personal appeal and emotional control. 

Then the candidate’s complete record, including the docu- 
ments he has filed, the reports from his references and his phy- 
sician, together with the candidate secretary’s report, is reviewed 
by four secretaries of the mission board and a committee of eight. 
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On the basis of their recommendations, appointment is made or 
refused. 

At the annual June conference Presbyterian missionaries and 
those of the cooperating mission boards who have been newly 
appointed and re-appointed to the foreign field receive further 
preparation for their tasks. Several days are devoted to lec- 
tures, inspirational addresses and counsel. During the confer- 
ence the missionaries are required to take certain tests which, 
however, do not affect their appointment. The tests given are 
for mental alertness, emotional stability, interest, social adjusta- 
bility, self-sufficiency and dominance, and have been selected on 
the assumption that the qualities measured constitute important 
factors ia missionary success. These tests are at present an 
experiment. Should the results over a period of years show a 
high correlation with missionary achievement, they will prove 
of immense value in the selection of missionaries. 

After the missionary is on the field his work is followed closely 
by the home office. Near the close of the first and second terms 
of service a pre-furlough questionnaire is submitted to the mis- 
sionary’s co-workers and superiors, looking toward his return 
and future adjustments, his continued growth, intellectual and 
spiritual power and effectiveness, and the planning of furlough 
study. The topics cover such items as personal appearance, 
personality, intellectual qualities, ability to adjust to new con- 
ditions, teamwork qualities, efficiency in service, home life, the 
opinion of national Christians, ete. The judgments secured are 
checked with the candidate’s original papers. These documents 
in use for several years by one mission and used generally in all 
missions this past year are proving of real value in the refine- 
ment and perfection of the personnel technique. 

The Presbyterian Board has set a high standard for its mis- 
sionaries. It is recruiting superior men and women as ambassa- 


dors of Jesus Christ. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


PEYTON JACOB 
Dean of the School of Education, Mercer University 


The objective of the church in maintaining educational insti- 
tutions is the same as it is in any other phase of denominational 
activity. It is the same as it is in sending missionaries to the 
foreign field, supporting pastors, maintaining Sunday schools, 
organizing conventions. The one and only justification for any 
of these things is to enthrone Jesus Christ in the hearts and in- 
stitutions of men. Every activity that contributes to this end 
directly, or that makes a contribution as a necessary indirect 
means, is justified, and nothing else is. This objective justifies 
and glorifies the most purely material of agencies—such as buy- 
ing a missionary’s ticket to the foreign field, raising money for 
a school library, ete.,—if they be means necessary to this objec- 
tive; and it excludes the most idealistic of activities, such as fur- 
nishing opportunity for personal culture, if this culture is to be 
used for purely personal ends. 

Christian higher education in America has operated under 
three different philosophies. The first was the church-leadership 
conception. The idea was that the church should maintain 
schools for the training of ministers, missionaries and other re- 
ligious workers. Mercer, like most of our denominational col- 
leges, had its origin in this primary purpose. 

A second philosophy, which gradually succeeded and over- 
shadowed, but without displacing the first, was the social leader- 
ship conception which looked toward the training of leaders for 
state as well as for church. This conception evolved easily and 
naturally from the first for one significant reason: the basic 
preparation for leadership in the wider affairs of state and soci- 
ety is identical with that needed for church leadership. A large 
understanding and appreciation of social values and institutions, 
aside from the relatively minor amount of technique peculiar to 
each profession, constitute the essentials needed alike by minis- 
ter, jurist, editor, educator, statesman and lawyer. In short, it 
is a properly conceived arts college program. 
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The third philosophy, under which most church schools now 
operate, represents a purpose radically different from both of the 
older conceptions. It is one into which we have simply drifted, 
through the accidents of historic development, and may be called 
the modified-convent idea applied to higher education. Its con- 
trolling principle is not merely that of training a few choice 
spirits dedicated to the lives of service, but also that of giving 
secular education to all children of the churches, the distinguish- 
ing feature being the religious atmosphere rather than a funda- 
mentally different objective. ... 

It is not the function of the church to train men in the tech- 
nique of building railroads, developing irrigation projects or 
constructing power plants. Its business is to make clear their 
social functions. It is not primarily the business of the church 
to train men to win cases in court, or to sit as judges, but rather 
to give them an insight into social values which should be con- 
served through such service. 

It is not the purpose of the Christian college to train men to 
manage manufacturing plants, to direct business organizations, 
to keep accounts, or to overcome sales resistance. Its controlling 
purpose must be the development of understanding and appre- 
ciation of the social order in which these activities are to be car- 
ried on. 
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MEETING OF THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


The College Department of the Council met at Cincinnati on 
May 12 at which time there was an all day consideration of 
problems of especial interest, among them being significant find- 
ings of the Brethren College Survey, the topic, ‘‘ Are the Col- 
leges Side-Stepping Religion?,’’ the program of the next An- 
nual Meeting, religious retreats for Council members and college 
faculties, the Day of Prayer and College Day, mergers and 
federations. 

Dr. William F. Quillian of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was elected Chairman of the College Department and Dr. 
John E. Bradford of the United Presbyterian Church, was 
elected Secretary. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council and allied organizations 
will be held in St. Louis the week of January 15, 1934. The 
Council will convene Monday evening and continue in session 
through Tuesday. Tuesday evening there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the Council and the Liberal Arts College Movement. 
Wednesday will be reserved for meetings of the church college 
associations, and the Association of American Colleges will hold 
three sessions on Thursday and one Friday. 

It was voted that the program of the Local Citizens’ Councils 
for Constructive Economy be recommended to the affiliated col- 
leges for their consideration. 

Attention was called to the data concerning the colleges of the 
Church of the Brethren reported in the April issue of CHRISTIAN 
Epucation and to data on the Friends colleges to appear in the 
June issue; also to the colleges reporting actual affiliation in the 
May BuLteTIN of the Association of American Colleges. 

The Executive Secretary of the Council was asked to con- 
tinue and complete the study of the effectiveness of the product 
of our church-related colleges, and also investigate the impor- 
tance attached to vital experience in religion in the methods of 
selecting faculty members. 

Dr. Quillian was asked to collaborate with President Tulloss 
in possible contacts between the College Committee and the Lib- 
eral Arts College Movement. 
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Complimentary copies of recent books issued by allied organi- 
zations—COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES, by Edward 8. Jones, ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANNING OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, by J. Fredrick 
Larson and Archie M. Palmer and MORE AND BETTER 
WILLS, edited by Alfred Wm. Anthony, have been sent to all 
the constituent Boards of the Council that have requested them. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO WEST 
VIRGINIA’S ANNUAL STATE MINISTER’S 
CONFERENCE 


S. ORESTES BOND 
President of Salem College 


It is fitting that the officials of a State Ministers’ Conference 
should call into counsel representatives from the Christian col- 
leges of the state. The goals of the two are probably not dif- 
ferent. Their attacks upon these problems are necessarily from 
different angles. A Christian citizenry is the nation’s chief 


need today. 

Thirty years ago agricultural, industrial, and economic effi- 
ciency became a major goal of the state institutions of higher 
learning. Their work has been well done. We can today pro- 
duce more of every good thing than the world at present uses. 
In a desire for the production of things, the type of individual 
was made secondary. What the world needs now is a return to 
the emphasis of a satisfactory manhood and womanhood for the 
individual. The Christian colleges are at present trying hard to 
meet this need. They are working hand in hand with the min- 
istry of the evangelical world to this supreme purpose. 

The problem of church and school is to so teach that sharing 
shall take the place of selfish hoarding. The teachers who rep- 
resent West Virginia’s Christian colleges have already shown a 
high degree of unselfish devotion to the cause. 

A common meeting and a common fellowship, such as this 
occasion provides, should do much to encourage both sectors of 
an army which fights ignorance and wrong-doing in all life, 


whether young or old. 
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THE DENISON RETREAT 


FORBES B, WILEY 
Department of Mathematics 


The spirit and purpose of the founders of Denison University 
stamped the institution as a Christian college. The hundred 
years, and more, since their time have brought many innovations 
to all of the colleges of our country. Denison stands as no ex- 
ception to this rule. In spite of these changes, however, some 
things have endured. The years have shown that there is some- 
thing about the early spirit that will not be cast aside. This is 
witnessed by the fact that the motto chosen to be chiseled upon 
the gate erected to commemorate the completion of the first 
hundred years and to usher in the beginning of the second, reads 


DENISON UNIVERSITY A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


It is not surprising, then, that all concerned indorsed a sug- 
gestion made by one of the friends of the College that there be 
a week-end faculty conference on the character and function of 
a Christian college, in the light of the day in which we now live. 
This conference was held on February 4 and 5. Certain 
features involved are worthy of consideration. 

The conference partook of the nature of a ‘‘retreat.’’ The 
place of meeting was about fifty miles from the campus, 
Magnetic Springs, a small community with excellent hotel 
accommodations for all features of such a gathering. Details 
were so planned that each member was assigned in advance a 
definite task. This helped to develop an atmosphere of grow- 
ing anticipation and resulted in bringing voluntarily to the 
conference all but six of the seventy-two eligible to attend. [Ill- 
ness and unavoidable conflicts accounted for these six. The 
College met half of the expense of each individual. No one was 
brought in from the outside to ‘‘talk from above;’’ no one had 
any preconceived idea to put across; there was no groove that 
must be followed; all from the youngest instructor to the three 
invited guests and the president were on the same basis. 

The topics discussed at the three sessions on Saturday and the 
one on Sunday were, respectively: The faculty examines itself, 
its responsibility and the curriculum; church relationships, 
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chapel, religious organizations; honor, honesty, scholastic atti- 
tudes; athletics, tone of conversation and life among the students. 
All were considered in the light of the question of how bring 
practice at Denison more closely into harmony with ideals. At 
each session the topic to be considered was introduced briefly by 
two faculty members. The group then broke into four equal 
parts, membership previously assigned, and spent an hour or 
more in discussion in which all participated. The group chair- 
men were selected in advance not for being specialists but for 
their ability as discussion leaders. Each new session of the con- 
ference opened with five-minute reports from the four discussion 
group leaders of the previous session. It is interesting to note 
that none of the discussions were throttled by dogmas, dissipated 
by trivialities, or cornered by pet theories. The only motion 
passed by the conference came at the end and asked the President 
to appoint a continuation committee that the values obtained 
might be conserved. 

What were those values? They might be classified under two 
heads: the intangible and the tangible. Intangible ones came 
from living together under one roof for two days and striving 
in closest cooperation to clarify an ideal. The more tangible 
ones found expression in the determination of the faculty to set 
themselves seriously and immediately to the task of making 
practice on the campus more in harmony with those ideals. The 
continuation committee has begun to function and is securing the 
cooperation of the students and the village pastors. Thus, as 
was mentioned early in the conference and as was stressed by 
President Shaw in the closing word, the faculty is accepting as 
a challenge the motto on the gate. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE COLLEGE 
HARRY T. STOCK 


An unusually stimulating and helpful conference of New 
England student pastors and others was held at Phillips Brooks 
House, Cambridge, Mass., May 1 and 2 for consideration of 
‘‘The Church Approach in College Communities.’’ The con- 
ference came about as a result of discussion by a group of church 
workers in the Boston area, with the cooperation of the Hazen 
Foundation. Forty men were present from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut—pastors of 
churches in college and university centers, full-time university 
pastors and chaplains. 

Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary dis- 
cussed the main theme comprehensively on Monday afternoon, 
giving an exceptionally clear analysis of the relation of the 
church, the Christian Association and the college to the religious 
life of students, and outlining essential elements to be included 
in a total religious program. Mr. Yarrow of the Hazen Founda- 
tion and Dean Sperry of Harvard spoke at dinner. At the eve- 
ning session addresses were made by Messrs. Sidney Lovett, 
Chaplain of Yale University, on ‘‘Preaching to Students,’’ by 
Leslie Glenn, pastor of Christ Church, Cambridge, on ‘‘The Stu- 
dents and Worship,’’ and by Edwin J. Lacount, pastor of 
Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, Cambridge on ‘‘An 
Organized Program of Student Activities,’’ followed by discus- 
sion. 

Tuesday morning, President Kenneth C. M. Sills of Bowdoin 
College opened a discussion of ‘‘The Function of the College in 
the Development of the Religious Life of Students.’’ 

The Committee on Summary and Findings, consisting of 
Messrs. Sidney Lovett, Harold Metzner, Malcolm Taylor, Thomas 
Billings and Norman Goehring, brought in the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


While recognizing the value of the college chapel and 
Christian Association in the religious life and education of 
students, we believe that the ministry of the church in its 
organized denominational expression is essential to the 
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maintenance of the Christian loyalty of the student and his 
nurture in a normal and unbroken Christian experience. 

We believe that the ministry of worship and pastoral care 
are as important in the religious nurture of students as the 
ministry of preaching. 

We believe that the churches in their national or regional 
organization should provide if possible, that ministers quali- 
fied to meet the religious needs of students be placed in col- 
lege communities and that the financial aid of such parishes 
when necessary to secure good men, should be a part of the 
program of the church. 

We believe that there is a large and inviting field of inter- 
denominational cooperation in college work and we endorse 
the movement towards this sense of unity, of which this 
conference is a tangible expression. It is our hope that this 
growing sense of intereommunion fellowship may enable the 
church to take its rightful place, together with the Christian 
Association and the college chapel in an inclusive Christian 
Student Movement, beginning in local communities and with 
growing significance to the New England area. As a definite 
move in this direction, attention is called to the program for 
a united Christian student movement, recently adopted by 
the Student Work Council of Greater Boston. Also the 
appointment of a continuation committee of this conference 
is suggested to facilitate this or similar action, with either 
local or regional significance. 
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THE PRESENT PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


RAYMOND H. LEACH 


Some of the points which are being stressed by the University 
Department at this time are: 

State Teachers College Study—An examination is being made 
of the catalogues of the 144 State Teachers Colleges in the United 
States. Information is being gathered concerning the catalogue 
statements as to religious agencies, religious influences, courses 
in the field of religious education, ete. 

Foreign Students—The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Report 
brings to the attention of the church its important relation to 
the 10,000 students from other lands enrolled in our educational 
institutions. Many of these students have a missionary back- 
ground, but, whether this be true or not, this group represents to 
the church a responsibility and a challenge. The University 
Secretary is cooperating with other agencies in working out a 
policy and program which may be used to advantage by our uni- 
versity pastors and church workers in contacting this important 
group. 

Summer Conferences—A comparative study is being made of 
the program, technique, leadership, method, etc., of summer con- 
ferences as conducted by the various denominations, Christian 
Associations and other organizations engaged in this project. 

Religious Publicity Counctl—This Council is composed of pub- 
licity men of the various denominations in the vicinity of New 
York and is interested in such matters as motion pictures and 
radio broadcasting, especially with reference to the religious 
freedom of the air and how to provide for such freedom in broad- 
casting. The major emphasis at present is church publicity in 
time of depression. _ Correspondence courses for pastors have 
been prepared on such topics as church publicity fundamentals, 
types of church publicity, church publicity planning, promotion 
of church publicity, church publicity preparation and applying 
publicity principles. The Secretary of the University Depart- 
ment is a member of the Religious Publicity Council and will be 
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glad to see that university pastors and church workers with 
students receive whatever material they feel will be helpful. 

Race Relations—The settling of race problems is in the hands 
of youth who seem increasingly anxious to free themselves from 
prejudices. The Federal Council Committee on Race Relations 
arranges a program for Race Relations Sunday each year. The 
Secretary of the University Department sits in with this plan- 
ning committee and has been asked to prepare material for a 
pamphlet designed particularly for the use of college and uni- 
versity student groups in setting up a Race Relations Sunday 
program for the coming year. 

Summer Courses in Religious Education—Union Theological 
Seminary, Chicago Theological Seminary and the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Chicago are offering summer courses of 
especial interest to university pastors, Association secretaries, 
deans and faculty people working in the religious field with stu- 
dents. The Secretary of the University Department is helping 
to get information regarding these courses particularly to the 
university pastor group. 

Religious Emphasis Week—All possible information regard- 
ing Religious Emphasis Week activities at a number of colleges 
and universities is being collected and will be used by the Uni- 
versity Committee in planning for the observance of such a week 
at a greater number of university centers. It might be suggested 
that the Day of Prayer be observed during Religious Emphasis 
Week. 

Campus Cooperative Enterprises—Material is being gathered 
by the University Secretary regarding cooperative efforts of sev- 
eral denominations particularly at state university centers. 

Enlisting Interest of Home Pastors—Home pastors could make 
a greater contribution to the success of a student program if 
they could be interested in cooperating with the student pastor 
at the institution to which their young people go. Some pub- 
licity is to be given this and other matters in denominational 
papers before autumn. 

Conference of Church Workers—Plans are being made for the 
meeting of the Conference of Church Workers Triennial which 
it is hoped will be held at St. Louis, in January, 1934, at the 
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same time the Council of Church Boards of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment are holding their annual meetings. This will be the first 
time in many years that the Triennial will be meeting with these 
other groups. 

Financing Student Work—Material is being prepared with 
reference to suggestions for financing student work which it is 
hoped will prove helpful to those who are increasingly respon- 
sible for this part of the program. Correspondence with the 
University Secretary is invited. 

It is the aim and desire of the Secretary of the University 
Department to be of the greatest possible service and to have our 
office a clearing house for all matters pertaining to religious ac- 
tivities in tax-supported institutions. Information is available 
regarding program items, methods and courses in religious edu- 
cation, cooperative efforts, deputations, religious drama, etc., ete. 
Suggestions can be made as to the sources from which material 
may be obtained. 

The Secretary of the University Department is at all times 
attempting to discover conditions of larger practical unity in all 
centers and to promote understanding as to opportunities and 
necessary limitations of interdenominational activity. 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST DEPARTMENT OF 
STUDENT WORK 


FRANK H. LEAVELL, Secretary 


Through the past year progress in the Department of Student 
Work has been impressive, for which we are grateful to God for 
His obvious favor and to the Baptist Sunday School Board for 
its safe and sane direction. 

Southern Baptists have raised their banner and have sounded 
a call to the student element of their constituency. This call is 
to the students’ unswerving devotion to life’s highest privileges. 
The call has been to spiritual realization in college life; to fidelity 
to the Christian faith; to devotion and loyalty to the precepts of 
the denomination; and to the preeminence of the local church. 
This call to the students has been uncompromisingly spiritual 
and frankly denominational. The response by the students has 
been not merely gratifying but it has been unprecedented. On 
the local campuses of the Baptist, privately endowed, and tax sup- 
ported schools, in the statewide activities, and in the Southwide 
projects, the students have responded heartily. Not only have 
they responded in greater numbers than ever before, but a de- 
cidedly more gratifying phase of the response is the fact that 
those enlisting represent both intellectually and spiritually the 
highest type of Christian scholarship of the campuses of the 
South. To these students throughout the South we pause to pay 
grateful tribute for their faithfulness and their efficiency in 
Christian service. Along with them we hasten to recognize the 
Baptist pastors in college centers, college administrators, and de- 
nominational representatives from Maryland to Arizona over 
which territory our work now extends. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING STUDENT WorK 


Throughout the ten years during which we have promoted a 
program of distinctly student activity there have been three out- 
standing principles governing our activity. We have made an 
appeal to the college students of the South to give their best to 
the cause of Christ. They have responded with their best. The 
best have given their best. The results have been most gratify- 
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ing. These three main principles are: First, To take the students 
themselves into the activity and make it their own movement. To 
do this it has not been necessary to surrender the leadership. 
There has been mutual accord in all things. Students have been 
taken into council on every project. Students have presided over 
every general meeting. Students have helped produce the liter- 
ature. Students have helped establish the goals, standards and 
ideals. It has been, and is now, a student movement. Second, 
To offer the students nothing but the best. In this matter we 
have won the following of the best element of the Baptist stu- 
dents of the South. Whether it be speakers for their meetings, 
or leaders, or paper upon which the messages were printed, or a 
choice between one or two colors of ink, we have given them the 
best. If necesssary give them less, but give them the best. Third, 
To uncompromisingly hold up the eternal verities of God’s Word. 
There has been no substitute for the essence of religion, and that 
upon the highest planes of spiritual emphasis. 


Our APPROACH TO THE CAMPUS 


Throughout the full range of our work on a local campus our 
universal approach is through the now accepted book of The 
Baptist Student Union Methods. This book is the basis for the 
methods used on all campuses. For the study of this text, and 
upon a satisfactory completion of a written test, an attractive 
diploma is awarded. In addition to this feature it is our invari- 
able custom to work in cooperation with the administration offi- 
cers of Baptist schools and with the local Baptist pastor in all 
college centers. With the favor of the administration officers and 
the local pastor we then proceed with the work for and with the 
students themselves. 

Our effort is to coordinate all of the Baptist organizations that 
are functioning on the campus, to strengthen the work of each 
unit organization and to unify the entire Baptist activity of the 
campus in one campus program of religious work in and through 
a B.S.U. Council representing all of the varying phases of the 
work. 

PERSONNEL OF STUDENT SECRETARIES 
As the work of Southern Baptists among college students of 


the South proceeds from year to year, one preeminent need, 
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above all others, stands out in bold relief against the background 
of our activities. That need is for the full-time student religious 
secretary to promote the religious life of the Baptist students. 
Wherever full-time secretaries have been employed, whether full- 
time on a local campus or for statewide activity, the student work 
has gone forward with marked progress. The preeminent need 
alike upon the campuses of Baptist and tax-supported schools is 
the full-time efficient secretary, or spiritual advisor. The unique 
work of such a secretary is to study the religious needs and spir- 
itual capacity of every Baptist student in the school, and then 
bring into the life of each student those impressions and experi- 
ences which will cause him to develop the maximum of his ¢ca- 
pacity. Along with other departments, we have suffered some 
loss in number of such full-time secretaries, but at the same time 
there has been an increase of part-time workers. 


B. 8S. U. Summer ActIvITIEs 


The opportunity for student religious work during the sum- 
mer months is twofold. First, the campuses of many of our 
schools are crowded with summer students. It is our effort to 
organize and maintain the B.S.U. work on every possible cam- 
pus. When summer school students are enlisted in B.S.U. activ- 
ity it has the wholesome effect of linking the students up with 
the local church, and also sends back for the coming year, into 
the colleges and high schools, teachers and workers who have 
become familiar with B.S.U. technique. This is especially help- 
ful in that it aecquaints the high school students with the denomi- 
national program of religious activity which will be awaiting 
them upon their advent into college. The second phase of the 
summer work is the teaching and demonstration of B.S.U. meth- 
ods in the various summer assemblies, encampments, and conven- 
tions throughout the territory of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. To the secretaries and leaders of the Sunday-school, the 
B.Y.P.U., and the W.M.U. who promote these summer gath- 
erings, we express gratitude for their cooperation. 

A new development in summer work by college students 
started last summer in the State of Mississippi and has attracted 
Southwide attention, giving promise of tremendous usefulness. 
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The Baptist students of Mississippi, under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Miss Irene Ward, the secretary at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women at Columbus, and the State B.S.U. president, 
W. O. Vaught, Jr., of Mississippi College, were organized for 
visiting the Baptist churches of the state. The purpose of the 
visit was to stress the denominational program and to urge Bap- 
tists to greater loyalty to their church and denominational co- 
operation. The summer visitations without cost to the State Mis- 
sion Board, reached the surprising number of 1,200 of the 1,600 
churches in the state. Dr. R. B. Gunter, the State Mission Secre- 
tary, and other state Baptist leaders have expressed profound 
appreciation of this effort and have shown that the voluntary 
work of these students has had a telling effect on the work of the 
state. 


FEATURES OF THE YEARLY PROGRAM 


Beside the annual conventions, conferences, and other features 
discussed elsewhere in this report, special attenion should be 
given to the promotion of a number of annual events on the local 
campuses. The emphasis of these days and occasions is of such 
vital importance to students, that with a varied program, they 
are featured, stressed, and promoted each year throughout the 
entire territory of Southern Baptists. 


Church Relationship Day.—Near the opening of the fall term 
of school throughout the South, local pastors, college administra- 
tors, and college students join in co-operative effort to urge stu- 
dents to join the local church where they are to attend college 
and to live throughout the school year a loyal, faithful, and effi- 
cient church member. Surveys and statistics prove that the kind 
of church life that the student lives while in college will largely 
determine his attitude toward the church through the remainder 
of his life. College students are no longer children. Their abil- 
ity to appreciate the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of 
church life justify the insistence that they join the local church 
and prove themselves worthy and loyal as church members. This 
emphasis has won its way throughout the South. Hundreds, and 
even thousands, of students are now taking their church letters 
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to the college center, thus refusing to live the life of a church- 
tramp which often tends to make them spiritual derelicts. 


Student Night at Christmas.—No annual event in our program 
has proved more popular, nor more universally utilized, than 
Student Night at Christmas time on the last Sunday night of the 
year. A program is mailed to all pastors giving their full time 
to one church, and to others upon request. Many churches 
throughout the South have made this an annual event. Pastors 
declare its benefit. Students rejoice in the participation. 
Adult church members enjoy the observance and delight in the 
recognition and utilization by the church of the students who 


are at home. 


Student Evangelistic Week.—F rom year to year a program is 
suggested for a week of intensive work in the field of personal 
soul-winning. Not all, but a great number of local B.S.U. or- 
ganizations promote this week’s emphasis. The suggestion is 
not for an evangelistic meeting. Rather it is for personal work 
by the individual with another individual. Frequently as prepa- 
ration for this week, a book on soul-winning is studied. The 
activity of those doing personal work in winning souls is not 
limited to the local campus. It is extended to the village, or 
city, or country within reach of the campus. In some cases 
effective work has been done through correspondence and 
prayer. Annual reports show a vital interest on many cam- 
puses in this experience of the Christian life. 


Vocational Emphasis Week.—This emphasis in April of each 
year seeks to help the student at a very needful time of his life. 
Our effort is twofold. First, to show the student the need and 
the necessity for studying, and for making his own decision as 
to that life work for which he is intended and best endowed. 
All student workers agree that this is one of the most vital 
needs of students of the undergraduate years. Time and en- 
ergy, life itself, are all wasted and dissipated by aimless, pur- 
poseless drifting through the years of college with no proper 
motivation of studies and work. Second, our efforts is to show 
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the student that his life is divinely planned and that he should 
seek to find his life work through finding God’s will for his life. 
The stewardship of life is the basic principle upon which the 
student is led to make the decision. 


PRESENT-DAY STUDENT EMPHASIS 

We are witnessing throughout America a number of interest- 
ing experimental approaches by the various denominations, as 
well as by interdenominational agencies, to the task of reaching 
and developing the college students. It is significant that all 
denominations are now giving special directed emphasis to the 
development of the student life. At the same time other agen- 
cies are seeking to make their contribution to the same end. In 
some sections we witness the ‘‘School of Religion’’ at the state 
university. There may be in the ‘‘School of Religion’’ a num- 
ber of chairs, variously supported by the denominations, but 
altogether constituting optional courses with special religious 
emphasis. Southern Baptists have not entered this field. An- 
other experiment is the building of a student center adjacent 
to the tax-supported campus. In this building the various de- 
nominations have headquarters for the student advisors. Each 
denomination promotes its own program of activity, using the 
central building for this purpose. It is cooperative but not 
union activity. Southern Baptists have not joined in this effort. 
Strictly interdenominational religious activity is now promoted 
on many campuses as has been the case for the past several 
decades. 

The Southern Baptist approach to the student task is slightly 
different from any of the above. Our effort is to approach the 
student on the basis of his relationship to his denomination and 
his membership in a local church. Preference is always given 
to activity within the church. The philosophy of the entire en- 
deavor is to afford the student such a program of religious ac- 
tivity that through his years of college life he will live the life 
of a normal, efficient and effective Christian and church member, 
just as he should do through the remainder of his life. The 
various phases and technique of B.S.U. work are consistent with 
this philosophy. The student responds to the appeal. The col- 
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lege administrator welcomes the emphasis. The pastors of the 
churches, both at college centers and, away, recognize the wisdom 
of this emphasis. The denomination at large delights in the 
progress which is being made toward a better church life of the 
most privileged and most capable of our youth, that is, those 
who are away from home and the home church attending insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


MORAL OBLIGATION OF EDUCATED MEN* 
WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 


True education does not desocialize man. It starts the oppo- 
site reaction. Certainly the processes of true education do not 
disillusion a man’s religious faith if he had any to start with. 
On the other hand, the things that come into a man’s life through 
contacts with the personalities, the facts, the principles of a true 
education make him a citizen of broader, truer sympathies and 
give to his religious life and spiritual concepts more satisfying 
foundations than he ever had. The processes of education, the 
laboratories and libraries and classroom experiences do not work 
havoe with men’s faith or religious life. There are fathers and 
mothers that think they do. There are always other reasons... . 
Things happen unfavorably because men do not have glowing in 
their hearts the thing we call moral passion and spiritual ideal- 
ism, a sense of oughtness. How does an educated man set up in 
his life this fusing center of spiritual devotion, what is it in- 
him that enables his educational experience to bring to his re- 
ligious life a new reality, not a disillusionment, moral power 
and religious leadership to his generation, not indifference and 
self-complacency, giving direction and fine control to his intel- 
lectual and spiritual powers and unselfish outgo to his person- 
ality? What is it? 

Henry Drummond, one of the greatest influences in the En- 
glish and Scotch universities in the nineties, said it was a sense 

* Extracts from a paper in The Quarterly Review of Higher Education 


Among Negroes April 3, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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of God in his life that did this thing for him. It translated his 
culture into spiritual power and moral passion and gave him new 
values with which to judge life. Dr. Grenfell told me in 1905 
that his university and professional experience took a new mean- 
ing when he got this slant on life and found this center of moral 
oughtness. Alonzo Stagg told 200 young men at a dinner table 
in my parish house in Chicago ten years ago the same thing. I 
heard the stroke oar of last year’s Henley crew say that he was 
making no use of his Oxford life till he found God and put Him 
into the center of his experience. I heard the prize boxer at 
Christ College say the same thing. He was a radiant and happy 
man. He was conscious of some high controlling and directing 
influence in his life. His personal powers were being used in 
the interest of the highest and best things and living was worth 
while. 

Our modern democracy is not so much interested in what 
academic honors men wear. With all the problems before us in 
the development of a higher type of American culture, the thing 
that matters most is the presence in educated people of a domi- 
nant Christian education backed by a purpose to do and be the 
thing that a rectified judgment counts of highest value. 
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PERMANENT VALUES OF COLLEGE TRAINING 


DIGEST OF AN ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
MORRIS ARBORETUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA* 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
President of Harvard University 


Finns Youtu NrEGuects READING 


Schoolboys as a rule are less advanced in America than in 
Europe. They begin later and progress more slowly. Much of 
what is most important in later education, habits of close atten- 
tion, of rapid reading, of accuracy, of mechanical processes like 
those of elementary arithmetic, and of learning pieces of good 
literature by heart, are best acquired before the age of ten. 

The habit of solid reading for pleasure or self-improvement 
has fallen too much into neglect. This is certainly not because 
the ordinary college student works too hard at other intellectual 
pursuits. 

The brighter children, those most likely to go on to higher 
education, are rarely given a chance to progress much more 
rapidly than their comrades. Therefore, they are delayed and 
at the same time dulled by a failure to evoke the exertion their 
faculties require for full development. Thus, for many reasons, 
the secondary schools cannot be relied on to give a broad general 
education, nor with any probable improvements would they 
possess the best atmosphere for it. 


LAMENTS OVERSPECIALIZATION 

In the specialized training of professional schools the student 
is naturally concentrating on his preparation for his career, and 
everything that does not seem to him relevant thereto he tends 
to regard as unimportant, if not a hindrance. 

No doubt the better grade of schools preparing for what 
are commonly called the learned professions, such as law, medi- 
cine and the higher branches of education, usually purport to 
require a certain amount of general culture beyond the second- 
ary stage. This is ordinarily done by demanding at least two 


* New York Herald-Tribune, June 3, 1933. 
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years of college work before entering the professional school. 
But, especially in medicine, so much of these two years is de- 
voted to obtaining a specialized preparatory substratum for pro- 
fessional study that general culture finds therein a small and 
subordinate place. 

The place for acquiring a broad general education in our 
American system, for enlarging the intellectual horizon and pro- 
voking curiosity in many different directions, must normally be 
found in our colleges. 

But, unfortunately, scholarly education, the expansion and 
strengthening of one’s own mind, is by no means always the 
dominant motive for going to college. The reasons for doing so 
are mixed and not very clear to the young people themselves or 
to their parents. Perhaps the most common is the fact that 
neighbors and friends are going and it is the customary thing 
to do. A second is that college is the gateway to the professions. 
Another, and a strong one, is social, for many college men make 
friends they would not otherwise be thrown with and are eligible 
for university clubs, which have achieved a claim to dignity all 
over the country. 


Finps ATMOSPHERES VITAL FAcTOR 

Didactic instruction in everything is not indispensable. In 
life every man with social instincts and an inquiring mind learns 
a vast deal from conversation. 

Let us imagine, a group of eminent scholars in diverse fields, 
who, for reasons of health and otherwise, had established them- 
selves with libraries and laboratories in some remote spot and 
had drawn about them many young men not directly preparing 
themselves for a specific career but eager to learn, to think and 
to understand. Suppose that these young men should be, not, 
of course, exclusively, but constantly conversing about their own 
and one another’s subjects, often, too, with the eminent scholars 
who teach them. What an education they would obtain! 

Would they not leave, not only with a mastery of their own 
field, but a broad culture of a very valuable kind and much 
understanding of things in which they had received no didactic 
instruction? They need not be book worms. They might be in 
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physical strength and skill equal to the best in the land, for the 
number of hours spent in study ought not to be excessive. The 
question is rather the use of leisure, and mental attrition in 
social intercourse, keeping the mind at all times keen and full of 
interest. 
FInDs APPROACH PossIBLE 

Granted that to attain the picture fully is a fantastic dream, 
it is not beyond conjecture that it might be approached. Youth 
when aroused is neither indolent nor indifferent, as the late war 
showed. Youth longs to spend itself for something it believes 
worth while; it is highly susceptible to the opinions of others on 
what is worth while. My own experience is that the students, 
as a rule, have a better appreciation of the relative value of 
scholarship and athletic victories than the public at large, in 
spite of the influence of the press in magnifying the latter as 
the only thing worth consideration. In fact, the greatest bene- 
fits of college life are not spectacular or adapted for current 
publications. 

Approach to that dream—a dream I’ve dreamed for fifty 


years—requires faith—faith on the part of the instructing staff 
that it is possible; faith on the part of the parents, alumni and 
the public that it is desirable, and, mark you, if even an ap- 
proach to such a thing is made, no man can predict how far it 
may be carried. 
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LETTER TO MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


June 3, 1933. 
To the Members of the Association : 

During the year the Executive Committee and the Executive 
Secretary have given thought and time to the various sugges- 
tions which have been made for the possible utilization of fed- 
eral funds in behalf of the colleges. We are unanimous in the 
judgment that the AAC should not use its influence to encourage 
colleges to go further into debt or to engage extensively in addi- 
tional construction enterprises. At the same time it is recog- 
nized that there are exceptions to all rules; that emergencies 
arise which must be met and special needs demand immediate 
solution. 

To those members of the Association who feel the stress of 
these emergencies the following suggestions may be made. 

Senate Bill S-760 introduced by Senator Shipstead provides 
for the participation of colleges in the funds of the R. F. C. for 
the purpose of refunding certain types of indebtedness. In the 
ease of the R. F. C. you understand, I assume, that at present 
only tax-supported institutions may draw on federal funds. 
Senator Shipstead’s Bill would extend this privilege to provide 
for independent institutions. A number of colleges have ex- 
pressed an interest in this Bill. It is generally conceded that 
the Bill is not an Administration measure, but colleges which 
wish to promote the interests of this Bill may well take the 
matter up with their senators and representatives. 

Senate Bill 1712, Senator Wagner author, proposes the ex- 
penditure by the government of three and a half billion dollars 
for industrial recovery. In the case of Senator Wagner’s Bill, 
the interests of educational institutions are not specifically pro- 
vided for, although the Bill is written ‘‘to encourage national 
industrial recovery, etc.’’ 

Now Senator Wagner’s Bill is an Administration Bill and is 
practically sure to pass before Congress adjourns. The writer 
of this letter has conferred in Washington personally with one 
of the two advisors of Senator Wagner and the President who 
are charged with the responsibility of putting the Bill in final 
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shape. The point urged upon him in non-technical language 
was that educational institutions should be included among the 
agencies which are to receive the benefits of this three and a half 
billion dollar appropriation and there must be no discrimination 
in this matter as between tax-supported and independent insti- 
tutions. It was urged that so-called private colleges are really 
public institutions carried on as non-profit corporations operated 
for public benefit. This advisor has served for years in educa- 
tional administration and received very sympathetically the 
suggestions made by the writer of this letter and an officer of 
another national education association who joined in the presen- 
tation. We now suggest that while neither public opinion nor 
Congress, nor even the authors of Bills are determining the 
legislation which is being passed by Congress, nevertheless it 
would be a valuable precaution if colleges in the Association 
which are interested would warn their senators and representa- 
tives of the necessity of protecting their interests when this Bill 
comes up for final passage. 

In this connection I wish to report what I found in some of 
the Southern States. At one college, a gymnasium building 
adequate for the purposes of the college, has just been completed 
at a cost of just a few hundred dollars to the college. The ma- 
terials for this building were donated by friends of the college 
and the work was done by unemployed men who received their 
pay from state and local unemployment funds. At this same 
college, a very extensive program of campus development is 
being carried on including the construction of walks and the 
planting of flowers, shrubs and trees at essentially no cost to 
the college. All this not only helps the college but it also helps 
men who are out of employment and the authorities of the col- 
lege know how to secure this help. 

At another college a building was being entirely reorganized 
as to its interior for dormitory purposes with practically no cost 
to the college. I saw the men at work in this college building. 
The common laborers are receiving 80 cents per day, 8 cents an 
hour for 10 hours, and are glad to have the work. The plasterers 
in this building are receiving $1.25 per day and their wages are 
paid out of unemployment funds. 
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At another group of colleges, and this by the way shows the 
advantages of college mergers and federations—a million dollar 
construction program has been carried out and the unemploy- 
ment funds have been utilized partially for that purpose. Thus 
are colleges able to capitalize the very depressing situation in 
which they find themselves. 

It appears to me that the best prospect of securing action is 
through the Wagner Bill since it is an Administration Bill and 
since the men who are writing and modifying the Bill have had 
the case presented to them and have received the presentation 
very sympathetically. Whether you wish to take any of these 
matters up with your own senators and congressmen is of course 
not a matter for me to decide. 

These are matters of very profound concern to all of our mem- 
ber colleges, whether or not individual institutions care to enter 
actively along the lines of procedure suggested. 

With best regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ropert L. KELLY. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PLANNING OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


Architectural Planning of the American College, by J. Fred- 
rick Larson and Archie M. Palmer, has just come from the press. 
This volume, produced under the auspices of the Association’s 
Committee on College Architecture and College Instruction in 
the Fine Arts, has been designed as a conference work on the 
fundamental aspects of college architecture in its relation to the 
educational program of the liberal arts college. 

In preparing the text and in selecting the descriptive material 
the authors have had in mind the fourfold aim of: 


(1) presenting the history and accomplishments of the archi- 
tectural advisory service of the Association of American Col- 
leges ; 

(2) stimulating, encouraging, and helping those concerned 
with college development programs; 

(3) appraising the principles involved in campus planning 
and the designing of college buildings of lasting worth; and 

(4) illustrating tested procedures which can be readily 
adopted for guidance in individual situations. 

Copies of the book may be obtained at $2.00 each from the 


publishers, the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. The usual discount to libraries will be 
allowed. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


After College—What? Chase Going Woodhouse, ed. Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 200 pp. 

Adjusting the School to the Child. Carleton Washburne. World Book 
Co. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1932. 189 pp. $1.68. 

The Administration of Student Personnel Services in Teacher-Training 
Institutions of the United States. Marion E. Townsend. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1932. 115 
pp. $1.50. 

Admission of Students as Candidates for Master’s Degree. Joseph R. 
MacNeel. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 1932. 91 pp. $1.50. 

The Art of Rapid Reading. Walter B. Pitkin. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
N. Y. 1929. 233 pp. $2.50. 

The Bearing of Certain Personality Factors Other Than Intelligence on 
Academic Success. Henry T. Tyler. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1931. 89 pp. $1.50. 

Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching. Hugh Hartshorne and 
Elsa Lotz. Yale University Press. New Haven, Conn. 1932. 295 
pp- $2.00. 

Character in Human Relations. Hugh Hartshorne. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. 1932. 367 pp. $2.50. 

The Church School Comes to Life. Mildred Hewitt. Macmillan Co. N. 
Y. 1932. 341 pp. $2.50. 

College and Society. Ernest H. Wilkins. Century Co. N. Y. 1932. 
173 pp. $1.75. 

The College Library Building. James T. Gerould. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
N. Y. 1932. 116 pp. $2.00. 

College Teaching. T.H. Eaton. A. K. Getman, ed. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. N.Y. 1932. 264 pp. $2.50. 

Comparisons of Students of Teachers Colleges and Students of Liberal 
Arts Colleges. Margaret Kiely. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1931. 147 pp. $1.50. 

Community Organization in Religious Education. Hugh Hartshorne and 
J. Q. Miller. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1932. 250 

. $2.00. 

Dare the School Build a New Social Order? George S. Counts. John Day 
Co. N. Y. 1932. 56 pp. pa. $.25. 

Dean Bond of Swarthmore, a Quaker Humanist. Emily C. Johnson. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 239 pp. $2.00. 

Earning Power of Railroads. Floyd W. Mundy. J. H. Oliphant & Co. 
N. Y. 1932. 727 pp. 

Economy and Technique of Learning. W. F. Book. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 1932. 534 pp. $2.00. 

The Educational and Occupational Preferences of College Seniors. Mar- 
lin R. Chauncey. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 1932. 72 pp. $1.50. 

Educating for Citizenship. George A. Coe. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. N. 
Y. 1932. 205 pp. $2.00. 

An Evaluation of Guided Study and Small-Group Discussion in a Normal 
School. Gertrude T. Shipley. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 1932. 52 pp. $1.50. 

Evaluation of Types of Student-Teaching. Edna M. Marshall. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1932. 


91 pp. $1.50. 
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The Experimental College. Alexander Meiklejohn. Harper & Bros. N. 
Y. 1932. 421 pp. $3.50. 

3 Factors Influencing the Choice of Courses by Students in Certain Liberal 
Arts Colleges. Helen F. Weeks. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1931. 62 pp. $1.50. 

The Fraternity and the College. Thomas A. Clark. George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co. Menasha, Wis. 1931. 189 pp. 

Housing and Living Conditions of Women Students in the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College at Macomb. Caroline Grote. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1932. 106 pp. 
$1.50. 

How to Live Longer. John C. Funk and Robert B. Ludy, M.D., David 

McKay Co., Philadelphia. 1927. 149 pp. 

The Improvement of College Worship. Paul M. Elbin. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1932. 154 pp. 
$1.50. 

The Inauguration of David A. Robertson as President of Goucher College, 
April 24, 1931. Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 1932. 122 pp. 

The Junior College Library. Ermine Stone. American Library Assn. 
Chicago, Ill. 1932. 96 pp. 

The Liberal Arts College. Based upon surveys of 35 colleges related to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Floyd W. Reeves, John F. Russell, 
H. C. Gregg et al. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1932. 
715 pp. $4.50. 

The Life of Andrew Carnegie. Burton J. Hendrick. Doubleday, Doran. 
N. Y. 1932. 2 vols. 434 and 423 pp. $7.50. 

The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725. Luella M. Wright. 
Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y. 1932. 309 pp. $3.00. 

Music in American Life. A. D. Zanzig. Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. 
1932. 560 pp. $3.50. 

Not for Us Alone. Ary Flaks, M.D. Authors and Publishers Corpora- 
tion, N. Y. 1930. 275 pp. 

Pastoral Psychiatry and Mental Health. John R. Oliver. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. N. Y. 1932. 330 pp. $2.75. 

Philanthropy for the Future. A. W. Anthony, ed. Committee on Finan- 
cial and Fiduciary Matters of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, N. Y. 1931. 148 pp. $1.50. 

Planning Residence Halls. Harriet Hayes. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1932. 139 pp. $1.50. 

Practices of American Universities in Granting Higher Degrees in Edu- 
cation. Yearbook No. 19 of the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, 1931. Univ. of Chicago Press. 187 pp. 

Problems of Freshman College Girls. Eugenie A. Leonard. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1932. 139 
pp. $1.50. 

Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers in Higher Educa- 
tion, July, 1930. College and University Education. Shelton Phelps, 
ed. George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1931. 166 pp. 

The Religion of Scientists. C. L. Drawbridge, ed. Macmillan Co. N. 
Y. 1932. 160 pp. $1.25. 

Report on Higher Education in the State of New York for the School Year 
Ending July 31, 1930. University of the State of New York, Albany, 
N. Y. 1932. 

The Scientific Outlook. Bertrand Russell. W. W. Norton & Co. Ine. N. 
Y. 1931. 277 pp. $3.00. 
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State Scholarship Students at Hunter College of the City of New York. 
Adele Bildersee. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 1932. 138 pp. $1.50. 

The Stateman’s Year-book, 1932. M. Epstein, ed. Macmillan & Co. Lon- 
don. 1932. 1474 pp. $5.00. 

Studies in Securities, 1932. Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. N. Y. 145 pp. 

Studies in the Birth of the Lord. Elwood Worcester. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. N. Y. 1932. 300 pp. $2.50. 

A Study of Technical Institutes. The Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. The Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Pa. 1931. 281 pp. 

A Teachers College Follow-up Service. Effie G. Bathurst, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1931. 89 


pp. $1.50. 
Thunder and Dawn. Glenn Frank. Macmillan Co. N. Y. 1932. 404 
$3.50. 


aianahie of American Endowments. Wood, Struthers & Co. Macmil- 
lan Co. N. Y. 1932. 156 pp. $4.00. 

Trusts and Trusteeships. A. W. Anthony, ed. Committee on Financial 
and Fiduciary Matters, Federal Council of Churches, N. Y. 1932. 
120 pp. $1.25. 

University Training for the National Service. Morris B. Lambie. Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1932. 325 pp. $3.50. 

The Year Book of Education, 1932. Lord Eustace Percy, ed. Evans Bros., 
Ltd., London, 1932. 1013 pp. 35/. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the December and March Convocations, 1931- 
32. Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1932. 256 pp. 

Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the June Convocation, 1932. The Graduate 
School. Ohio State University Press. 1932. 351 pp. 

Abstracts of Dissertations Presented by Candidates for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the August Convocation, 1932. The Graduate 
School, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1932. 361 pp. pa. 

Adult Abilities in Extension Classes. Herbert Sorenson. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 1933. pa. 100 pp. $1.00. 

An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1927-1932. 
Algernon Coleman, comp. Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1933. 
296 pp. $3.00. 

An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting in the Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities. Tracy F. Tyler. National Committee on Education 
by Radio. Washington, D. C. 1933. 150 and 25 pp. pa. 

The Career and Significance of Jesus. Walter B. Denny. Thos. Nelson 
& Sons. N. Y. 1933. 466 pp. and 10 pp. maps. 

Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching. Hugh Hartshorne and 
Elsa Lotz. Yale University Press. New Haven, Conn. 1932. 295 pp. 
$2.00. 

Christianity and Philosophy. D. M. Edwards. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
N. Y. 1933. 367 pp. $3.00. 

Circulation Work in College and University Libraries. Chas. H. Brown 
and H. G. Bousfield. American Library Assn. Chicago. 1933. 179 
pp. $2.25. 

Comparative Pupil Achievement in Rural, Town, and City Schools. M. J. 
Van Wagenen. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1929. 144 pp. pa. $1.50. 
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Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges. Edward S. Jones. 
Maemillan Co., N. Y. 1933. 436 pp. 

The Development of the Missionary and Philanthropic Interest Among! 
the Mennonites of North America. Edmund G. Kaufman. Mennonite 
Book Concern. Berne, Ind. 1931. 416 pp. 

Economy in Higher Education. David S. Hill and Fred J. Kelly. Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. N. Y. 1933. 
127 pp. pa. 

The Educational and Occupational Preferences of College Seniors. Marlin 
R. Chauncey. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 1932. 72 pp. $1.50. 

Educational Leadership. 1933 Yearbook. Department of Superintend- 
= National Education Assn. Washington, D. C. 1933. 528 pp. 

2.00. 

The Extension Program of the University of Chicago. Clem O. Thompson. 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1933. pa. 188 pp. $1.00. 

Fellowships and Other Aid for Advanced Work. Cumulative Supplement. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 91 pp. 

A Few Remarks. Elmer E. Brown. New York University Press, N. Y. 
1933. 251 pp. 

The First Yearbook of School Law. M. M. Chambers, editor and pub- 
lisher. Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1933. pa. 106 pp. $1.00. 

Friends of Men. Chas. F. Thwing. Macmillan Co. N. Y. 1933. 479 pp. 
$3.00. 

A History of Christian Thought. Vol. 2. The West from Tertullian to 
Erasmus. Arthur C. MeGiffert. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. N. Y. 1933. 
420 pp. $3.00. 

The History of the Municipal University in the United States. R. H. 
Eckelberry. U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. Bulletin, 
1932, No. 2. 213 pp. pa. 

How to Raise Money. Lyman L. Pierce. Harper & Bros. N. Y. 1932. 
295 pp. $3.00. 

Increasing Christhood. Robert Norwood. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. N. Y. 
1933. 332 pp. $2.00. 

Journal of the Proceedings of a Convention of Literary and Scientific 
Gentlemen, October, 1930. New York University. N.Y. 1933. 286 pp. 

The Kentucky White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1932. 215 pp. pa. 

Life Better. Elwood Worcester. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. N. Y.. 
1933. 244 pp. $2.00. 

Measurement and Guidance of College Students. American Council on 
Education. Williams & Wilkins Co. Baltimore, Md. 1933. 199 pp. 
Medical Education. Final Report of the Commission on Medical Educa- 

tion. 630 W. 168th St., New York City. 1933. 560 pp. 

Moral Man and Immoral Society. Reinhold Niebuhr. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. N. Y. 1932. 284 pp. $2.00. 

The Meaning and Truth of Religion. Eugene W. Lyman. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. N. Y. 1933. 468 pp. $3.00. 

The Negro’s Church. Benj. E. Mays and Joseph W. Nicholson. Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, N. Y. 1933. 321 pp. $2.00. 

The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order. Addresses and dis- 

cussion at a Conference of Universities under the auspices of New York 

University, November 15-17, 1932. New York University Press, N. Y. 


1933. 503 pp. 
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The Plain Man Seeks for God. Henry P. Van Dusen. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. N. Y. 1933. 213 pp. $2.00. 

Problems of Education in the United States. Chas. H. Judd. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., N. Y. 1933. 214 pp. $2.50. 

Provision for the Individual in College Education. W.S. Gray, ed. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1932. 262 pp. 

Psychology for Teachers. Chas. E. Benson, James E. Lough et al. Ginn 
and Co. N. Y. 1933. 490 pp. $2.00. 

Religionisms and Christianity. W.I.T. Hoover. Stratford Co., Boston, 
Mass. 1924, 225 pp. 

Report on Comprehensive Examinations. The Committee on Improvement 
of College Teaching, University of Oregon. 1932. mim. pa. 

Report on Remedial English. Committee on Improvement of College 
Teaching and the English Bureau. University of Oregon. 1932. pa. 

Science and Civilization. Guy S. Ford. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1933. 29 pp. pa. $0.25. 

The Scientific Outlook. Bertrand Russell. W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. 
1931. 277 pp. $3.00. 

Specialization of Verbal Facility at the College Entrance Level. Warren 
G. Findley. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 76 pp. $1.50. 

The State and Higher Education. Fred J. Kelly and John H. McNeely. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education. 522 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 1933. 282 pp. 

State Scholarship Students at Hunter College of the City of New York. 
Adele Bildersee. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 1932. 138 pp. $1.50. 

The Strategy of City Church Planning. Ross Sanderson. Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. N. Y. 1932. 245 pp. $2.00. 

Survey Study of Teacher Training in Texas, and a Suggested Program. 
George M. Crutsinger. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. 1933. 226 pp. $1.50. 

Treasure House of the Living Religions. Robert E. Hume. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y. 1932. 493 pp. $4.00. 

Trusteeship of American Endowments. Wood, Struthers & Co. Macmil- 
lan Co. N. Y. 1932. 156 pp. $4.00. 

University of Chicago Survey. 12 volumes. Floyd W. Reeves, John D. 
Russell, F. J. Kelly, et al. University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 
1933. $22.50. 

The World of Jesus. Henry K. Booth. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. N. Y. 
1933. 242 pp. $2.00. 

Yearbook of American Churches. 1933. H.C. Weber, ed. Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Round Table Press, N. Y. 1933. 400 pp. $3.00. 

The Year Book of Education, 1933. Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. ed. Evans 
Bros. Ltd. Montague House, Russell Sq. London. 1933. 860 and xvi. 35/ 
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Address at the University of Glas- 
gow, Helen Keller, 50 

Aims of Lawrence College, The, 
Henry M. Wriston, 15 

Albany College, 106 

Albion College, 41, 43 

Annual Meeting (s): Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 
1933—Announcement of 22nd, 66; 
Calendar, 70; Program, 71; Min- 
utes, H. T. Stock, 200; Reports 
to, 133-176, 205-212. Announce- 
ment of 23rd (1934), 131. Edu- 
cational Asso. of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Program, 72; 
National Lutheran Educational 
Conference, Program, 74; Pres- 
byterian College Union, Program, 
75; Asso. of American Colleges, 
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Biblical Instructors, 1933, Pro- 
gram, 127 
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R. L. Kelly, 267 
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(1933), 76; Letter to the Mem- 
bers of the, R. L. Kelly, 313 


Beloit College, 285 

Bible Study, Outline of a Unit of, 
for Secondary Schools, 227 

Biblical Instruction, Department of, 
I. J. Peritz, Ed.: 52, 127, 227 

Bibliography, Revised Course of 
Study for Secondary Schools, 53 
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of the: W. D. Brown, 79, F. W. 
Padelford, 80, W. F. Quillian, 83, 
Wm. C. Covert, 84, J. E. Brad- 
ford, 88, F. C. Eiselen, 89, J. G. 
Wickey, 92 


Brethren Colleges, Data drawn from 
Survey of the, 229 


Calendar of Education Week, 1933, 
70 


Chapel (s), see Friends College Sur- 
vey, 272 

Christmas Hymn, A, Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, 69 

Church: What Contribution has Re- 
ligion to, Make through the, for 
Social Reconstruction? Edmund B. 
Chaffee, 215; The,.and the Col- 
lege, H. T. Stock, 297 

Church-Conscious Colleges and Col- 
lege-Conscious Churches, L. 
Kelly and BR. E. Anderson, 229 

Citizens Councils for Constructive 
Economy, 132 

Claremont Colleges, The, 262 

College (s): Spiritual Influences at 
a, M. E. Frampton, 9; A Sound 
Basis of Appeal for the Small, 
J. 8S. Cleland, 95; Church-Con- 
scious, and  College-Conscious 
Churches, R. L. Kelly and £. 
Anderson, 229; Are, Interested in 
Religion? BR. L. Kelly, 267; An- 
other View of the Church, Peyton 
Jacob, 291; The Church and the, 
H. T. Stock, 297. See _ also 
Brethren, Friends, and names of 
individual institutions. 

College Department, Interests of 
the, R. L. Kelly, 262; Meeting of 
the, 293 

College Promotion, A Unique Idea 
in, H. A. Frantz, 99 : 

College Students, see Students 

College Surveys, 229, 267 

Committee (s): List of Standing, 
204, see also inside front cover 
any issue; meeting of the Joint, 
of Six, 131; meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive, 213; meeting of the Uni- 
versity, 259; meeting of the Col- 
lege, 293; Reports of, see Reports 

Conference of Church Workers in 
Universities, see University 

Credit Courses in Religion at a 
Great University (Illinois), 2. H. 
Leach, 38 


Day of Prayer for Colleges, 164, 
259 
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Denison Retreat, The, Forbes B. 
Wiley, 295 

Diligent in Business, W. B. Buck, 
43 


Doane College, 128 
Doctor Van Dyke’s Birthday Party, 
M. T. Boardman, 114 


Earlham College, 267 ff. 

Editorials, 2. L. Kelly, 3, 65, 131, 
213, 259 

Educational Association of the 
Meth. Epis. Church, Annual Meet- 
ing Program, 72 

Elizabethtown College, 229 

Elon College, 285 

Enduring as Seeing the Invisible, W. 
D. Brown, 133 
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The, A. W. Beaven, 197 
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members, 204; meeting of, 213 


Financial and Fiduciary Matters, 
Annual Report of the Secretary, 
A. W. Anthony, 168 

Findings Committee, Report of the, 
H. T. Stock, 208 

Foreign Students, 164, 299 

Foreign Missionaries, How, are 
Chosen, Ruth E. Anderson, 288 

Franklin College, 285 

Freshmen, see Friends College Sur- 
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Friends College Survey — Data 
drawn from, 267 

Friends University, 267 


Glasgow, University of, 50 

Goodnight, Cloyd, Death of, 67, 
H. O. Pritchard, 93 

Guilford College, 267 


Hastings College, 128 

Haverford College, 129, 269, 270, 
285 

Here and There, 128 

Hillsdale College, 285 

Horn, Wm. M., Death of, 67 

How Foreign Missionaries are 
Chosen, Ruth E. Anderson, 288 


Illinois, University of, 38, 159, 

Interests of the College Depart- 
ment, R. L. Kelly, 262 

Interpretation, An—Annual Report 
of the Executive Secretary, R. L. 
Kelly, 142 


Juniata College, 229 


LaVerne College, 99, 299, 262 
Lawrence College, The Aims of, H. 
M. Wriston, 15 


MacMillan, Joseph P., Death of, 3 

McPherson College, 210, 229 

Manchester College, 229 

Marietta College, 285 

Measuring Recent Products, K. D. 
Hance, 41 

Mergers, 92, 154, 262 

Michigan, University of, Spri 
Parley, Arthur Bernhart, 31, 40 

Minutes of the Annual Meeting, 
1933, H. T. Stock, 200 

Missionaries, see Foreign Mission- 
aries 

Missionary Recruits and Their Col- 
lege Training, #. EH. Anderson, 
261, 288 

Missions and Revolution in Semi- 
naries, G. M. Day, 223 

Missions in the World of Tomorrow, 
D. BR. Porter, 228 

Moral Obligation of Educated Men, 
Wm. C. Covert, 308 


National Asso. of Biblical Instruc- 
tors, see (Dept. of) Biblical In- 
struction 

National Lutheran Educational Con- 
ference, Annual Meeting Program, 
1933, 74 

Nature’s Christ, Sarah Lewis Betts, 
214 

Nebraska Central College, 285 

New Hampshire, University of, 67 

Northwest Conference of the Asso. 
of American Colleges, 130, 154 


Oklahoma,’’ 
of, 263 


‘*Greater University 


Pacific College, 285 

Parsons College, 267 

Penn College, 285 

Personality, The Type of, Needed 
Today, A. A. Brown, 189 

Persons, The Worth of—Or, When 
Values Become Infinite, Rufus M. 
Jones, 177 

Presbyterian College Union, Annual 
Meeting Program, 1933, 75 

Promotion, see College Promotion 
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Purpose of Worship, The, Geo. C. 
Fetter, 251 
Publicity, Cooperative, 155 


Qualitative Basis in Measuring Stu- 
dent Achievement, A. B. Storms, 


45 

Religion: Credit Courses in, at a 
Great University, 2. H. Leach, 38; 
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267 
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Sweets, 205; Findings, H. Tf. 


Stock, 208; College, W. F. Quil- 
lian, 209; University, Geo. R. 
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tion in, G. M. Day, 223 
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Sound Basis of Appeal for the Small 
College, J. S. Cleland, 95 

Southern Baptist Department of 
Student Work, The, F. H. Leavell, 
302 

Spiritual Influences at a College, M. 
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Basis in Measuring, A. B. Storms, 
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Washington College (Md.), 285 
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West Virginia Sixth Annual State 
Ministers Conference, 260; S. O. 
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What College Students are Think- 
ing About, see Students 

What Contribution has Religion to 
Make through the Church for So- 
cial Reconstruction?, HZ. B. Chaf- 
fee, 215 

Whittier College, 102, 267 ; 

Wills, More and Better, 131, 171, 
293 

Wilmington College, 267 

Woman’s Albany College League, 
The, Thos. W. Bibb, 106 

Woman’s Auxiliary, The Work of 
a, Mrs. J. R. Wilkie, 102 
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Worth of Persons, The, Or, When 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN DESIGNATING RELIGIOUS AND 
EDUCATIONAL BopIES 


A.—Association of American Universities. 

A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A.M.E.Z—African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

Adv.Chr.— Advent Christian Church. 

Am.Luth. or Am.Luth.Ch.—American Lutheran Church. 

Aug.Luth.—Lutheran Augustana Synod. 

Bapt.—Baptist. 

Breth.—Brethren. 

Ch.—Church 

Ch.Breth.—Church of the Brethren. 

Ch.God—Church of God. 

Ch.Luth.Breth.—Church of the Lutheran Brethren of America. 

Ch.Naz.—Church of the Nazarene. 

Chr. or Chris.—Christian 

Cong. and Chr. or Chris.—Congregational and Christian Churches of 
America. 

Coop.—Cooperative. 

Cum.Pres.—Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

Dan.Ev.Luth.—Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 

Dis.—Disciples of Christ. 

Ev.Luth.—Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 

Ev.Syn.N.A.—Evangelical Synod of North America. 

Evan.—Evangelical Church. 

Friends—Five Years Meeting of Friends in America. 

J.—American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Luth.—Lutheran. 

Luth.A.Syn.—Lutheran Augustana Synod. 

Luth.Fr.Ch.—Lutheran Free Church. 

Luth.J.S.— Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other 
States. 

Luth.S.Syn.—Lutheran Suomi Synod. 

M.—Middle States Asociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

M.E.—Methodist Episcopal Church. 

M.E.So.— Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

M.P.—Methodist Protestant Church. 

Men.—Mennonites of North America. 

Mor.—Moravian Church in America. 

N.—North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

NE.—New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

No.Bapt.—Northern Baptist Convention. 

Nor.Luth.—Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. 

NW.—Northwest Association, of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
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P.E. or Prot.Epis.—Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Pres.—Presbyterian. 

Pres.U.S.—Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Pres.U.S.A.—Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

Prot.Epis.—Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Ref. Am. or Ref.C.A.—Reformed Church in America. 

Ref,Epis—Reformed Episcopal Church. 

Ref.Pres.—Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America. 

Ref.U.S.—Reformed Church in the United States. 

7thD.Adv.—Seventh Day Adventists. 

7thD.Bapt.—Seventh Day Baptists. 

So.Bapt.—Southern Baptist Convention. 

Un.Breth.—Church of the United Brethren in Christ. 

Un.Dan.Ev.Luth.—United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Un.Luth.—United Lutheran Church in America. 

Un.Pres.—United Presbyterian Church of North America. 

Unit.—Unitarian Churches. 

Univ.—Universalist Church. 

W.—American Association of University Women. 

Wes.Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist Connection. 

Y.M.C.A.—Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Y.W.C.A.—Young Women’s Christian Association. 
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INDEX 


Nore: The sections, Religious Workers with Students, Schools of Religion, 
Foundations, and Interdenominational Councils, and Teachers of Bible, Re- 
ligion and Religious Education are not indexed by institutions or personnel. 


Abbreviations, 541, 542. 

Acadia Academy (La.), 229, 476. 

Accrediting agencies, Standards of, 
381--409. 

Adrian College (Mich.), 261, 430. 

Adventists, Dept. of Education of 
the General Conference of 7th 
Day, 223. 

African M. E. Zion Church, Chris- 
tian Education Dept., 248; Func- 
tions, 248; Institutions, 249. 

Agnes Scott College (Ga.), 264, 420. 

Alabama Military Institute, 264. 

Albany College (Ore.), 267, 442. 

Albion College (Mich.), 252, 430. 

Albright College (Pa.), 240, 442. 

Alderson-Broaddus Junior College 
(W. Va.), 225, 468. 

Alderson Junior College, 224. 

Alfred University (N. Y.), 227, 434; 
Dept. of Theol. and Rel. Ed., 227, 
516. 

All Saints’ College (Miss.), 271, 272, 
460. 

All Saints’ School (S. D.), 272, 492. 

Allegheny College (Pa.), 252, 442. 

Allen Memorial Hospital and Train- 
ing School (Ia.), 240, 532. 

Allen Univ. Dickerson Theol. Semi- 
nary (S. C.), 524. 

Alma College (Mich.), 267, 430. 

American Assn. of Junior Colleges, 
536; Standards, 381, 393-400. 

American Assn. of Univ. Women, 
536; Standards, 381. 

American Council on Education, 536. 

American International College 
(Mass.), 235, 428. 

American Lutheran Church, Board 
of Christian Higher Education, 
243. 

American Missionary Assn., 235. 

American Student Zionist Federa- 
tion, 278. 

American University (D. C.), 252, 
418. 

Amherst College (Mass.), 235, 428. 

Anderson College (S. C.), 228, 464. 

Anderson Theol. Seminary (Jnd.), 
508. 


Andover Newton Theol. School 
(Mass.), 226, 237, 510. 

Andrew College (Ga.), 260, 456. 

Annie Wright Seminary (Wash.), 
272, 498. 

Arkansas College, 264, 416. 

Asbury Theol. Seminary (Ky.), 510. 

Ashland Theol. Seminary (O.), 520. 

Assn. of American Colleges, 536; 
Founding of, 213. 

Assn. of American Universities, 536; 
Standards, 382-392. 

Assn. of Colleges and Universities of 
the Pacific Southwest, 536. 

Assn. of Colleges of Congregational 
and Christian Affiliation, 536. 

Assn. of Presidents and Principals 
of Northern Baptist Schools and 
Colleges, 536. 

Assn. of Schools, Colleges and Semi- 
naries of the Reformed Church, 
U. S., 536. 

Associations, Educational, 536-540. 

Associations, Religious, 536-540. 

Athens College (Ala.), 259, 416. 

Atlanta Theol. Seminary Foundation 
(Tenn.), 237, 524. 

Atlanta University (Ga.), 225, 235, 
420. 

Atlantic Christian College (N. C.), 
238, 436. 

Auburn Theol. Seminary (N. Y.), 
268, 516; Schl. of Religious Edu- 
cation, 532. 

Augsburg Seminary (Minn.), 514 

Augustana Academy (S. D.), 245, 
492; Augustana College (S. D.), 
244, 446. 

Augustana Theol. Seminary (IIl.), 
506. 

Austin College (Tex.), 264, 448. 

Austin Presbyterian Theol. 
(Tex.), 265, 526. 

Averett College (Va.), 228, 468. 

Avery Institute (S. C.), 236, 490. 

Avukah, 278. 


Sem. 


Baker University (Kans.), 252, 426. 
Baldwin-Wallace College (0.), 252, 
440. 
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Ballard Normal School (Ga.), 236, 
474, 

Bangor Theol. Seminary (Me.), 237, 
510. 

Baptist Bible Institute (La.), 229, 
510. 

Baptist Institute for Christian 
Workers (Pa.), 226, 534. 

Baptist Missionary Training School 
(Ill.), 226, 530. 

Baptist Schools and Colleges Assn. 
of Presidents and Principals, 536. 

Baptist Student Union, 277. 

Baptists: see Northern, 
Day, Southern. 

Bard College (N. Y.), 271, 272, 434. 

Bates College (Me.), 225, 428. 

Baxter Seminary (Tenn.), 253, 492. 

Baylor College for Women (Tex.), 
228, 448. 

Baylor University (Tex.), 228, 448. 

Beaver College (Pa.), 267, 442. 

Belhaven College (Miss.), 264, 430. 

Beloit College (Wis.), 235, 454. 

Benedict College (S. C.), 225, 446; 
Theol. Dept., 226, 524. 

Bennett College for Women (N. C.), 
252, 436. 

Berea College (Ky.), 235, 426. 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
(Calif.) 226, 502. 

Berkeley Divinity School (Conn.), 
273, 504. 

Bessie Tift College (Ga.), 228, 420. 

Bethany Bible School (IIl.), 230, 
506, 530. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary (lIIl.), 
230, 506; Training Schl., 530. 

Bethany College (W. Va), 238, 452. 

Bethel Academy (Minn.), 225, 480. 

Bethel College (Kans.), 247, 426. 

Bethel College, Cumberland Pres. 
Theol. Seminary (Tenn.), 524. 

Bethel Institute (Minn.), 460, 480. 

Bethel Junior College (Minn.), 225, 
460; Theol. Seminary, 226, 514. 

Bethel Woman’s College (Ky.), 228, 
458. 

Bethune-Cookman College (Fila.), 
253, 456. 

Bible Chairs; see Schools of Religion 
and Foundations. 

Bible College of Missouri, 239, 514. 

Bible Colleges, 239. 

Bible Teachers, 342-380. 

Biblical Instructors, National Assn. 
of, 538. 

Biblical Seminary in New York, 516. 


Seventh 


Billings Polytechnic Institute 
(Mont.), 236, 462. 
Birmingham - Southern 
(Ala.), 259, 516. 

Bishop College (Tex.), 225, 450; 
Schl. of Religion, 226, 526. 

Bishop Payne Divinity School (Va.), 
273, 526. 

Bishop’s School (Calif.), 272, 470. 

Blackburn College (Ill.), 267, 458. 

Blackstone College for Girls (Va.), 
260, 468. 

Blakeslee Training School, 252. 

Blanche Kellogg Institute (P. R.), 
236, 490. 

Blinn Memorial College (Tex.), 253. 

Bloomfield Theol. Seminary (N. J.), 
268, 516. 

Blue Mountain College (Miss.), 228, 
430. 

Blue Ridge Academy (Va.), 264, 
496. 

Blue Ridge College (Md.), 230, 460. 

Blue Ridge Mission School (Va.), 
229. 

Bluefield College (W. Va.), 228, 468. 

Bluffton College (O.), 247, 440. 

B’nai_ Brith Hillel Foundations, 
278-279. 

Board of Christian Education, Ch. 
of the United Breth., 231. 

Board of Christian Education, Evan- 
gelical Luth. Syn., 243. 

Board of Christian Education of the 
Meth. Protestant Ch., 260. 

Board of Christian Education of the 
Pres, Ch. U. S. A., 265. ; 

Board of Christian Education of the 
Reformed Ch. U. S., 275. 
Board of Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the Am. Luth. Ch., 243. 
Board of Education, Churches of 
God, 233. 

Board of Education of the Disciples, 
237. 

Board of Education of the Evan- 
gelical Ch., 239. 
Board of Education of the Five 
Years Meeting of Friends, 240. 
Board of kducation, General Confer- 
ence of Mennonites, 247. 

Board of Education of the Menno- 
nites, 248. 

Board of Education of the M. E. 
Ch., 250. 

Board of Education of the Northern 
Bapt. Convention, 223. 
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Board of Education of the Nor- 
wegian Luth. Ch., 243. 

Board of Education of the Reformed 
Ch. in America, 274. 

Board of Education of the Reformed 
Pres. Ch., 268. 

Board of Education of the United 
Luth, Ch., 245. 

Board of Education of the United 
Pres, Ch., 268. 

Boards of Education, 
tional, 223-276. 

Boiling Springs College (N. C.), 
228, 462. 

Bonebrake Theol. 
233, 520. 

Books, 215. 

Boston University (Mass.), 252, 
428; Schl. of Theol., 254, 510; 
Other professional schls., 254-257. 

Bowdoin College (Me.), 235, 428. 

Breck School (Minn.), 272, 480. 

Brethren: See Church of Brethren, 
National Conference of Brethren, 
United Brethren. 

Brevard College (N. C.), 258, 260, 
462. 

Bridgewater College (Va.), 450. 

Bridgewater-Daleville System (Va.), 
230. 

Brite College of the Bible (Tex.), 
239, 526. 

Broaddus Junior College, 225. 

Broadview Junior College, 
Dept. (Ill.), 506. 

Brooks School (Mass.), 272, 480. 

Brothers College (N. J.), 251, 253, 
434, 

Brown University (R. I.), 225, 444. 

Brownell Hall (Nebr.), 272, 482. 

Bucknell University (Pa.), 225, 442. 

Buena Vista College (Ia.), 267, 424. 

Burrell Normal School (Ala.), 236, 
470. 

Butler University (Ind.), 238, 422; 
Col. of Religion, 239, 508. 


Denomina- 


Seminary (0.), 


Theol. 


California Christian College, 238, 
418. 

Calvin Seminary (Mich.), 512. 

Campbell College (N. C.), 228, 462. 

Campbellsville College (Ky.), 228, 
458. 

Camrose College (Alta., Can.), 245, 
500. 

Candler School of Theology (Ga.), 
260, 504. 

Carleton College (Minn.), 225, 235, 
430. 


Carlisle School (S. C.), 259. 

Carroll College (Wis.), 267, 454. 

Carson-Newman College (Tenn.), 
228, 448. 

Carthage College (Ill.), 246, 422. 

Catawba College (N. C.), 276, 436. 

Cathedral School (Fla.), 272, 474. 

Cathedral School of St. Mary (N. 
Y.), 272, 484. 

Catholic Clubs, 277. 

Catholic: Dept. of Education, 233; 
Educational Assn., 538. 

Cazenovia Seminary, 253, 484. 

Cedar Crest College (Pa.), 276, 442. 

Centenary College (La.), 259, 428. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute (N. 
J.), 251, 253, 462. 

Central Bapt. Junior College (Ark.), 
228, 456. 

Central College (Ia.), 275, 424. 

Central College (Mo.), 259, 432. 

Central Theol. Seminary (O.), 276, 
520. 

Central Wesleyan College (Mo.), 
253, 460. 

Central Wisconsin College, 244. 

Centre College (Ky.), 264, 267, 426. 

Chamberlain-Hunt Academy (Miss.), 
264, 482. 

Chatham Hall (Va.), 272, 496. 

Chattanooga, see University of. 

Chicago Lutheran Theol. Seminary 
(Ill.), 246, 506. 

Chicago Theol. Seminary (Ill.), 237, 
506. 

Chicago Training School, 252. 

Chicago, see University of. 

Chowan College (N. C.), 228, 436. 

Christchurch School (Va.), 272, 496. 

Christian College (Mo.), 239, 460. 

Christian Education (pub.), 537. 

Christian Education Board of the 
Moravian Ch., 262. 

Christian Education Dept., African 
M. E. Zion Ch., 248. 

Christian Science Organizations, 277. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
(Calif.), 273, 502. 

Church of the Brethren, General 
Education Board, 229; Functions, 
229; Institutions, 230. 

Church of the Nazarene, General 
Board of Education, 233. 

Church of the United Brethren, 
Board of Christian Education, 
231; Functions, 231; Institutions, 
232-233. 

Church Training and Deaconess’ 
House (Pa.), 274, 534. 
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Church Workers in Universities and 
Colleges, Conference of: North- 
eastern, 537; North Central, 537; 
Triennial, 537. 

Church Workers, See Religious 
Workers. 

Churches of God, Board of Educa- 
tion, 233. 

Cineinnati Training School (0.), 
254, 532. 

Claflin College (S. C.), 252, 446. 

Claremont Colleges (Calif.), 236, 
418, 

Clark University (Ga.), 252, 420. 

Clifton College (Tex.), 244, 466. 

Clinton College (S. C.), 249, 490. 

Clubs, Denominational, 277-282. 

Coburn Classical Institute (Me.), 
225, 478. 

Coe College (Ia.), 267, 424. 

Coker College (S. C.), 228, 446. 

Colby College (Me.), 225, 428. 

Colby Junior College (N. H.), 225, 
462. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
(N. Y.), 226, 518. 

Colgate University (N. Y.), 225, 
434. 


College Catholic Clubs, 277. 

College Department, 207. 

College of Emporia (Kans.), 267, 
426. 

College of Idaho, 267, 420. 

College of Marshall (Tex.), 228, 
466. 

College of Puget Sound (Wash.), 
252, 452. 

College of Religion, Butler Univer- 
sity (Ind.), 239, 508. 

College of the Bible (Ky.), 239, 
510; Drake Univ., 239, 508; Phil- 
lips Univ., 239, 520. 

College of the Ozarks (Ark.), 267, 
416. 

College of the Pacific (Calif.), 252, 
418. 

College of Wooster (O.), 267, 440. 

College standards, 382-392. 

Colleges and universities, Statistics, 
416-455. 

Collegiate Branch of Orthodox Jew- 
ish Congregations, 279. 

Colorado College, 236, 418. 

Colorado Woman’s College, 225, 456. 

Colored M. E. Church, General Con- 
ference Board of Religious Educa- 
tion, 249. 

Columbia College (S. C.), 259, 446. 


Columbia Institute (Tenn.), 272. 

Columbia Theol. Seminary (Ga.), 
265, 504. 

Committee on Education, Friends 
General Conference, 242. 

Committee on Education, National 
Conference of Brethren Churches, 
231. 

Committee on Financial and Fiduci- 
ary Matters, 537. 

Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students, 537. 
Concordia College (Minn.), 244, 430. 

Concordia Seminary (Mo.), 514. 

Concordia Theol. Seminary (Ill.), 
506. 

Conference of Church Workers in 
Universities and Colleges of the 
U. S., 537; Northeastern Group, 
537; North Central Region, 537. 

Conference of Theol. Seminaries and 
Colleges in the U. S. and Canada, 
537. 


Congregational and Christian 
Churches, Education Society, 233; 
Assn. of Colleges, 536. 

Congregational Education Society, 
233-34; Functions, 234; Institu- 
tions, 235-237. 

Conroe Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Theol. Dept. (Tex.), 526. 
Constituent Boards of Education, 
General Secretaries of, 209-210. 

Cook Academy (N. Y.), 225, 484. 

Cornell College (Ia.), 252, 424. 

Cosby Academy (Tenn.), 229, 492. 

Cotner College (Nebr.), 238. 

Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation, 211-214, 537; Committees, 
207-208; History, 211-214; Off- 
cers and Staff, 207; Publications, 
215-222. 

Crane Theol. School (Mass.), 512. 

Crozer Theol. Seminary (Pa.), 226, 
522. 

Culver-Stockton College (Mo.), 238, 
432. 

Cumberland College (Ky.), 228, 458. 

Cumberland Mountain School 
(Tenn.), 260, 492. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Theol. 
Seminary (Tenn.), 524. 

Cumberland University (Tenn.), 
267, 448. 


Dakota Wesleyan University (S. D.), 
253, 446. 
Daniel Baker College, 264. 
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Danville Military Institute (Va.), 
264. 

Dartmouth College (N. H.), 236, 
434, 

Davenport College (N. C.), 258. 

Davidson College (N. C.), 264, 436. 

Davis and Elkins College (W. Va.), 
264, 267, 452. 

Deaconess Training School of the 
Pacific (Calif.), 274, 530. 

Defiance College (O.), 236, 440. 

DeLancey Divinity School (N. Y.), 
273, 518. 

Denison University (O0.), 225, 440. 

Denominational Boards of Educa- 
tion, 223-276. 

Denominational Foundations and 
Student Clubs, 277-282. 

Denver, see University of 

Dept. of Christian Education of the 
Pres. Ch. U. S., 263. 

Dept. of Education of the General 
Conf. of 7th Day Adventists, 223. 

Dept. of Education of the National 
Cath. Welfare Conference, 233. 

Dept. of Religious Education of the 
National Council of the Prot. 
Epis. Ch., 270. 

DePauw University (Ind.), 253, 
422. 

De Veaux School (N. Y.), 272, 484. 

Dickerson Theol. Seminary (S. C.), 
524. 

Dickinson College (Pa.), 253, 442. 

Dinwiddle Normal and Industrial 
School (Va.), 249, 496. 

Disciples of Christ, Board of Edu- 
cation, 237; Functions, 237-238; 
Institutions, 238-239. 

Disciples Divinity House (IIl.), 239, 
506. 

Divinity School of Kenyon College 
(0.), 273, 520. 

Divinity School of the Prot. Epis. 
Ch. (Pa.), 273, 522. 

Divinity School of Yale University 
(Conn.), 237, 504. 

Doane College (Nebr.), 236, 434. 

Dodd College (La.), 228, 460. 

Dorchester Academy (Ga.), 236, 474. 

Downing-Shoffner Institute (Ala.), 
260, 470. 

Drake University (Ia.), 238, 424; 
College of the Bible, 239, 508. 

Drew Seminary (N. Y.), 253, 484. 

Drew University (N. J.), 251, 253; 
Brothers College, 251, 253; 434; 
Theol. Seminary, 254, 516. 


Drury College (Mo.), 236, 432. 

DuBose Memorial Church Training 
School (Tenn.), 274, 524. 

Dubuque, see University of 

Dubuque Theol. Seminary (Ia.), 
268, 508. 

Duke University (N. C.), 259, 436; 
School of Religion, 260, 518. 

Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial 
Training School (Conn.), 252. 


Earlham College (Ind.), 242, 422. 

East Greenwich Academy (R. I.), 
253, 490. 

East Maine Conference Seminary, 
251, 

Eastern Bapt. Theol. Seminary 
(Pa.), 226, 522. 

Eden Theol. Seminary (Mo.), 514. 

Education Commission of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, 227. 

Educational Assn. of the M. E. 
Church, 537. 

Educational Assn. of the M. E. 
Church, South, 537. 

Educational Associations, 536-540. 

Eldridge Baptist Academy (Ala.), 
229, 470. 

Elizabethtown College (Pa.), 230, 
442, 

Elise Academy (N. C.), 264, 486. 

Elmira College (N. Y.), 267, 436. 

Elon College (N. C.), 236, 436. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Theol. 
Dept. (Mich.), 512. 

Emory and Henry College (Va.), 
259, 450. 

Emory Junior College (Ga.), 258, 
260, 456. 

Emory University (Ga.), 258, 259, 
260, 420; Candler Schl. of Theol., 
260, 504. 

Emporia, see College of 

Epiphany School (D. C.), 272, 472. 

Episcopal Academy (Pa.), 272, 488. 

Episcopal Church, see Protestant 
Episcopal 

Episcopal Theol. School (Mass.), 
274, 512. 

Epworth Seminary (Ga.), 253, 474. 

Eureka College (Ill.), 238, 422. 

Evangelical Church, Board of Edu- 
cation, 239; Functions, 239; Insti- 
tutions, 240. 

Evangelical Deaconess Hospital and 
Training School (IIll.), 240, 530. 
Evangelical Deaconess Hospital Schl. 

of Nursing (Ill.), 240, 530. 
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Evangelical Luth. Syn., Board of 
Christian Education, 243. 

Evangelical Luth. Theol. Seminary 
(Wis.), 528. 

Evangelical School of Theology 
(Pa.), 240, 522. 

Evangelical Seminary of Porto 
Rjco, 268, 524. 

Evangelical Theol. Seminary (IIl.), 
240, 506. 

Evanston Bible School (Ill.), 254, 
534. 

Evansville College (Ind.), 253, 422. 


Federal Council of Churches, 537. 

Federation of College Catholic Clubs, 
277. 

Ferrum Training School (Va.), 260, 
496. 

Fessenden Academy (Fla.), 236, 474. 

Fisk University (Tenn.), 236, 448. 

Five Years Meeting of Friends, 
Board of Education, 240; Fune- 
tions, 241; Institutions, 241-242. 

Flat Rock High School, 259. 

Flint-Goodridge Hospital of Dillard 
Univ. (La.), 256. 

Flora Macdonald College (N. C.), 
264, 438. 

Folsom Training School, 259. 

Foreword to the Statistics, 410-414. 

Fork Union Military Academy 
(Va.), 228, 496. 

Fort Valley Normal and Industrial 
School (Ga.), 272, 474. 

Foundations, Denominational, 277- 
282; List, 283-290. 

Frances Shimer School (Ill.), 225, 
458. 

Franklin and Marshall Academy 
(Pa.), 276, 488; College, 276, 444. 

Franklin College (Ind.), 225, 424. 

Freeman Junior College (S. D.), 
247, 464. 

French Camp Academy (Miss.), 264, 
482. 

Frenchburg Academy (Ky.), 270. 

Friends: see Five Years Meeting, 
Friends General Conference 

Friends Academy (Kans.), 242, 476. 

Friends Bible College (Kans.), 242, 
458. 

Friends General Conference, Com. on 
Education, 242. 

Friends University (Kans.), 242, 
426. 

Friendsville Academy (Tenn.), 242, 
492. 


Functions of Denominational Boards 
of Education, see individual 
boards. 

Furman University (S. C.), 228, 446. 


Gale College (Wis.), 244, 468. 

Galloway College, 258. 

Gammon Theol. Seminary (Ga.), 
254, 504. 

Garrett Biblical Institute (Ill.), 252, 
254, 506. 

Gaudet Normal and _ Industrial 
School (La.), 272, 476. 

General Assembly’s Training School 
(Va.), 265, 534. 

General Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the M. E. Ch. South, 257. 

General Board of Education, Church 
of Latter-Day Saints, 242. 

General Board of Education, Church 
of the Nazarene, 233. 

General Conference Board of Rel. 
Ed., Colored M. E. Ch., 249. 

General Conference of Mennonites of 
North America, Board of Educa- 
tion, 247; Functions, 247; Institu- 
tions, 247. 

General Education Board of the 
Church of the Breth., 229. 

General Secretaries of the Constitu- 
ent Boards of Education, 209-210. 

General Theol. Seminary (N. Y.), 
274, 518. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary (N. Y.), 
253, 484. 

Georgetown College (Ky.), 228, 426. 

Gettysburg College (Pa.), 246, 444. 

Glade Valley High School (N. C.), 
264, 486. 

Gooding College (Ida.), 253, 420. 

Gordon School of Theol. and Mis- 
sions (Mass.), 512. 

Grand Island College, 224. 

Grand View College, Theol. Dept. 
(Ia.), 508. 

Green Mountain Junior College 
(Vt.), 251, 253, 466. 

Greenbrier College (W. Va.), 264, 
468. 

Greeneville College (Tenn.), 249. 

Greensboro College (N. C.), 258, 
259, 438. 

Greenville Woman’s College (S. C.), 
228, 446. 

Grenada College (Miss.), 258, 260, 
460 


Grinnell College (Ia.), 236, 424. 
Groton School (Mass.), 272, 480. 
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Grove City College (Pa.), 267, 444. 
Guilford College (N. C.), 242, 438. 


Hamilton College (N. Y.), 267, 436. 

Hamline University (Minn.), 253, 
430. 

Hamma Divinity School (0.), 246, 
520. 

Hampden-Sydney College (Va.), 264, 
450. 


Hannah More Academy (Md.), 272, 
478. 

Hannibal-LaGrange College (Mo.), 
228, 460. 

Hanover College (Ind.), 267, 424. 

Harcourt Place School (0O.), 272, 
488. 

Hargrave Military Academy (Va.), 
229, 496. 


Harrison-Chilhowee Academy 
(Tenn.) 229, 492. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


(Conn.), 237, 504. 

Hartwick College (N. Y.), 246, 436; 
Theol. Seminary, 246, 518. 

Harvard Divinity School (Mass.), 
512. 

Harvard School (Calif.), 272, 470. 

Hastings College (Nebr.), 267, 434. 

Hebron Academy (Me.), 225, 478. 

Heidelberg College (O.), 276, 440. 

Hendrix College (Ark.), 258, 259, 
416. 

Higgins Classical Institute (Me.), 
225, 478. 

High Point College (N. C.), 261, 
438. 

Highland College (Kans.), 267, 458. 

Highland Institution (Ky.), 264, 
476. 

Hillel Foundation, 278-279. 

Hillman College (Miss.), 228, 460. 

Hillsdale College (Mich.), 225, 430. 

Hiram College (0.), 238, 440. 

History of the Council, 211-214. 

Hiwassee College (Tenn.), 260, 464. 

Hobart College (N. Y.), 271, 272, 
436. 

Hoffman-St. Mary Industrial Insti- 
tute (Tenn.), 272, 492. 

Holderness School (N. H.), 272, 482. 

Holding Institute (Tex.), 260, 494. 

Hood College (Md.), 276, 428. 

Hood Theol. Seminary (N. C.), 249, 
520. 

Hoosae School (N. Y.), 272, 484. 

Hope College (Mich.), 275; 430; 
High School,. 275, 480. 


Houghton College, Theol. Dept. (N. 
Y.), 518. 

Howard College (Ala.), 228, 416. 

Howard-Payne College (Tex.), 228, 
450. 

Howard University (D. C.), 236, 
418; Schl. of Religion, 504. 

Howe School (Ind.), 272, 476. 

Huron College (8. D.), 267, 446. 


Iberia Junior College (Mo.), 236, 
460. 

Idaho, see College of 

lliff Graduate School of Theology 
(Colo.), 254, 502. 

Illinois College, 236, 267, 422. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, 253, 
422. 

Immanuel Lutheran College (N. C.), 
518. 

Indiana Central College, 232, 424. 

Institutions closed or merged, see in- 
dividual boards. 

Interdenominational Councils, 283- 
290. 

Intermountain Union 
(Mont.), 253, 267, 432. 

International Baptist Seminary (N. 
J.), 226, 532. 

International Council of Religious 
Education, 537. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, 253, 424. 

Ivinson Hall (Wyo.), 272, 500. 


College 


Jackson College (Miss.), 225, 430; 
Theol. Dept., 226, 514. 

James Millikin University (IIl.), 
267, 422. 

Jamestown College (N. D.), 267, 
438. 

Jennings Seminary (Ill.), 253, 474. 

John B. Stetson University (Fla.), 
420. 

John H. Snead Seminary (Ala.), 
253, 470. 

Johnson Bible College (Tenn.), 526. 

Johnson ©, Smith University (N. 
C.), 267, 438; Theol. Seminary, 
268, 518. 

Johnson Rural High School (Miss.), 
249, 482. 

Jonesboro College (Ark.), 228, 456. 

Judson College (Ala.), 228, 416. 

Juniata College (Pa.), 230, 444. 

Junior Colleges, American Assn., 
536. 

Junior Colleges: Standards for, 393- 
400; Statistics, 456-469. 
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Kalamazoo College (Mich.), 225, 
430. 

Kansas City Baptist Theol. Seminary 
(Kans.), 226, 510; Woman’s 
Training Schl., 226, 532. 

Kansas City Baptist Missionary 
Training Schl. (Kans.), 532. 

Kansas Me) National Training 
Schl., (Mo.), 254, 532. 

Kansas City University, 232. 

Kansas Wesleyan University 
(Kans.), 253, 426. 

Kappa Beta, 278. 

Kappa Phi, 280. 

Kedzie, W. R., 211. 

Kelly, R. L, 218. 

Kemper Hall (Wis.), 272, 498. 

Kent School (Conn.), 272, 472. 

Kents Hill School (Me.), 478. 

Kents Hill Seminary (Me.), 253. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, 259, 
426. 

Kenyon College (O.), 271, 272, 440; 
Divinity School, 273, 520. 

Keuka College (N. Y.), 225, 436. 

Keystone Academy (Pa.), 225, 488. 

Kimball Schl. of Theology, 252. 

King College (Tenn.), 264, 448. 

Kittrell College, Theol. Dept. (N. 
C.), 518. 

Knox College (Ill.), 236, 422. 

Knoxville College (Tenn. ), 270. 


Lafayette College (Pa.), 267, 444. 
LaGrange College (Ga.), 259, 420. 
Lake Forest College (Ill.), 267, 422. 
Lambuth College (Tenn.), 259, 448. 
Lander College (S. C.), 259, 446. 
Latter-Day Saints, General Board of 
Education, 242. 
LaVerne College (Calif.), 230, 418. 
Lawrence College (Wis.), 253, 454. 
Lebanon Valley College (Pa.), 232, 
444, 
Lees Junior College (Ky.), 264, 458. 
— College (N. C.), 264, 
462. 
Leland College (La.), 225, 428. 
LeMoyne College (Tenn.), 236, 448. 
Lenoir-Rhyne College (N. C.), 246, 
438. 
Lenox College (Ia.), 267, 458. 
Lenox School (Mass.), 272, 480. 
Liberal Arts College Movement, 214. 
Limestone College (S. C.), 228, 446. 
Lincoln Academy (N. C.), 236, 486. 
Lincoln College (Ill.), 267, 458. 
Lincoln Normal School (Ala.), 236, 
470. 


Lincoln School (R. I.), 242, 490. 

Lincoln University (Pa.), 267, 444; 
Theol. Seminary, 268, 522. 

Linden Hall (Pa.), 262, 488. 

Lindenwood College (Mo.), 267, 
432. 

Lindsey- Wilson Junior College 
(Ky.), 260, 458. 

Linfield College (Ore.), 225, 442. 

Livingstone College (N. C.), 249, 
438; Hood Theol. Seminary, 249, 
520. 

Logan College (Ky.), 259. 

Lomax-Hannon School (Ala.), 249, 
470. 

Lon Morris College (Tex.), 260, 466. 

Louisburg College (N. C.), 260, 462. 

Louisiana College, 228, 428. 

Louisville Pres. Theol. Seminary 
(Ky.), 265, 268, 510. 

Lucy Webb Hayes Nat’l Training 
Sehl., 252. 

Luther College (Ia.), 244, 424. 

Luther Theol. Seminary (Minn.), 
245, 514. 

Lutheran Bible School (N. D. ), 520. 

Lutheran College and Seminary 
(Can.), 246, 528. 

Lutheran Normal School, 244. 

Lutheran Student Assn., 279. 

Lutheran Student Council, 279. 

Lutheran Seminary (Sask., Can.), 
246, 528. 

Lutheran Seminary of Canada 
(Ont.), 247, 528. 

Lutheran Theol. Seminary (Pa.), 
247, 522. 

Lutheran Theol. Seminary (S. C.), 
247, 524. 

Lutherans: see American, Evangeli- 
eal, Norwegian, United. 

Lynchburg College (Va.), 238, 452. 


Macalester College (Minn.), 267, 430. 

McKendree College (Ill.), 253, 422. 

McLemoresville Collegiate Institute, 
251. 

MacMurray College (Ill.), 253, 422. 

MeMurry College (Tex.), 259, 450. 

McPherson College (Kans.), 230, 
426. 

MeTyeire School, 259. 

Magoffin Institute (Ky.), 229, 476. 

Maine Central Institute, 225, 478. 

Manchester College (Ind.), 230, 424, 

Manlius School (N. Y.), 272, 484. 

Mansfield College, 259. 

Margaret Tebeau Schl. (Fla.), 272, 
474, 
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Marietta College (O.), 236, 440. 

Marion College Divinity School 
(Ind.), 508. 

Marion Junior College (Va.), 246, 
468. 

Mars Hill College (N. C.), 228, 462. 

Marshall, see College of 

Martha Washington College, 259. 

Martin College (Tenn.), 260, 464. 

Martin Luther Seminary (Nebr.), 
246, 247, 516. 

Mary Baldwin College (Va.), 264, 
452. 

Maryville College (Tenn.), 267, 448. 

Massanutten Academy (Va.), 276, 
496. 

Meadville Theol. School (Tll.), 506. 

Meharry Medical School (Tenn.), 
256. 

Mennonite Board of Education, 248. 

Mennonites, see General Conference 


of 

Menorah Society, 279. 

Mercer University (Ga.), 228, 420. 

Mercersburg Academy (Pa.), 276, 
488. 

Meredith College (N. C.), 228, 438. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Board 
of Education, 250; Functions, 
250; Institutions, 251-257. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Educa- 
tional Assn. of the, 537; Univer- 
sity Senate of the, 540. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
General Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 257; Functions, 257-258; 
Institutions, 258-260. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Educational Assn. of the, 537. 
Methodist Protestant Church, Board 
of Christian Education, 260; Func- 
tions, 261; Institutions, 261. 

Methodists, see African M. E. Zion, 
Colored M. E., Methodist Episco- 
pal, Methodist Episcopal South, 
Methodist Protestant 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 538; Stand- 
ards, 382-409. 

Middlebury College (Vt.), 236, 450. 

Midland College (Nebr.), 246, 434. 

Milligan College (Tenn.), 238, 448. 

Millsaps College (Miss.), 259, 430. 

Milton College (Wis.), 227, 454. 

Milwaukee-Downer College (Wis.), 
236, 454. 

Mission House Academy (Wis.), 
276, 498; College, 276, 454; Theol. 
Seminary, 276, 528. 


Missionary Education Movement, 
538. 

Mississippi College, 228, 432. 

Mississippi Synodical College, 264, 
460. 

Mississippi Woman’s College, 228, 
432. 

Missouri Valley College, 267, 432. 

Mitchell College (N. C.), 264, 462. 

Monmouth College (Ill.), 270, 422. 

Montgomery School (Pa.), 272, 490. 

Montpelier Seminary (Vt.), 254, 
496. 

Montreat Normal School (N. C.), 
264, 462. 

Moravian Church, Christian Educa- 
tion Board, 262; Functions, 262; 
Institutions, 262. 

Moravian College (Pa.), 262, 444; 
College for Women, 262, 444; 
Preparatory School, 262, 490; 
Seminary, 262, 490; Theol. Semi- 
nary, 262, 522. 

Morehouse College (Ga.), 225, 420; 
Schl. of Religion, 226, 504. 

Morgan College (Md.), 253, 428. 

Morningside College (Ia.), 253, 424. 

Morris Brown Univ. Turner Theol. 
Sem. (Ga.), 504. 

Morris College, Theol. Dept. (S. C.), 
524, 

Morris Harvey College (W. Va.), 
259, 452. 

Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College (Tenn.), 253, 464. 

Moses Brown School (R. I.), 242, 
490. 

Mount Holyoke College (Mass.), 
236, 428. 

Mount Morris College, 230. 

Mount Union College (O.), 253, 440. 

Mount Zion Seminary (Ga.), 254, 
474, 

Muhlenberg College (Pa.), 246, 444. 

Murphy Oollegiate Institute 
(Tenn.), 254, 494. 

Muskingum College (O.), 270, 440. 


Nashotah House (Wis.), 274, 528. 

Nast Theol. Seminary, 251. 

National Assn. of Biblical Instruc- 
tors, 538. 

National Board of the Y. W. C. A., 
538. 

National Cathedral School (D. C.), 
272, 472. 

National Catholic Educational Assn., 
538. 
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National Commission of Church- 
Related Colleges, 208, 214. 

National Commission on Consulta- 
tion about Student Christian 
Work, 538. 

National Conference of Brethren 
Churches, Com. on Education, 231. 

National Conference of Church-Re- 
lated Colleges, 538. 

National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, 538. 

National Council of the Y. M. C. A., 
538. 

Nationat Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, 538. 

National Lutheran Educational Con- 
ference, 538. 

National Student Council, 282. 

National Student Federation, 539. 

Nazarene, see Church of 

Nebraska Central College, 242, 434. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, 253, 
434, 

New Brunswick Theol. Seminary 
(N. J.), 275, 516. 

Theol. School (Mass.), 
512. 

New England Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 539; Stand- 
ards, 381-400. 

New College College Entrance Cer- 
tificate Board, 539. 

New England School of Theology 
(Mass.), 512. 

New Era for Surveys, 218. 

New Orleans University (La.), 253, 
428. 

New York Training Schl. for Dea- 
conesses, 274, 532. 

Newberry College (S. C.), 246, 446. 

Norman Junior College (Ga.), 228, 
456. 

North American Board for the 
Study of Religion in Higher Edu- 
eation, 539. 

North Ave. Pres. Schl., (Ga.), 264, 
474. 

North Central Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 539; Stand- 
ards, 381-392, 401-409. 

North Central College (IIl.), 240, 
422. 

North Greenville Bapt. Academy 
(S. C.) 229, 492. 

Northbranch Academy (Kans.) 242, 
476. 

Northern Baptist Convention, Board 
of Education, 223; Functions, 
224; Institutions, 224-226. 


Northern Baptist Theol. Seminary 
(Ill), 226, 506. 

Northland College (Wis.), 236, 454. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, 539; Standards, 
382-409. 

Northwest Training School (Wash.), 
254, 

Northwestern Classical Academy 
(Ia.), 275, 476. 

Northwestern Junior College (Ia.), 
275, 458. 

Northwestern Lutheran Theol. Sem- 
inary (Minn.), 247, 514. 

Northwestern University (Ill.), 252, 
422; Professional Schls., 254-257. 

Norwegian-Danish Theol. Seminary 
(IIL), 252, 254, 534. 

Norwegian Lutheran Church, Board 
of Education, 243; Functions, 
243; Institutions, 244-245. 


Oak Grove Seminary (Me.), 242, 
478 


Oak Hill Baptist Academy (Va.), 
229, 496. 

Oakwood School (N. Y.), 242, 484. 

Oberlin College (O.), 236, 440; 
Graduate Schl. of Theology, 237, 
520. 

Occidental College (Calif.), 267, 
418. 

Ohio Northern University, 253, 440. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 253, 440. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, 228, 
442. 


Oklahoma City University, 253, 259, ” 


442. 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 264, 
464. 
Okolona Industrial School (Miss.), 
272, 482. 
Olivet College (Mich.), 236, 430. 
Oneida Institute (Ky.), 229, 476. 
Ottawa University (Kans.), 225, 
426. 
Otterbein College (O.), 232, 440. 
Ouachita College (Ark.), 228, 416. 
Outlook College (Sask. Can.), 244, 
468. 
Ozark Wesleyan College, 251. 
Ozarks, see College of 


Pacific, see College of the 

Pacific Lutheran College (Wash.), 
245, 468. 

Pacific School of Religion (Calif.), 
237, 502. 

Pacific Seminary (Wash.), 246. 
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Pacific Union College (Calif.), 502. 

Pacific Unitarian Schl. for the Min- 
istry (Calif.), 502. 

Pacific University (Ore.), 236, 442. 

Palmer College (Fla.), 264, 456. 

Palmer Institute-Starkey Seminary 
(N. Y.), 236, 486. 

Palmer Memorial Institute (N. C.), 
236, 486. 

Park College (Mo.), 267, 432. 

Park Region Luther College, 244. 

Parsons College (Ia.), 267, 424. 

Pasadena College, Theol. Dept., 
(Calif.), 502. 

Paul Quinn College, Dept. of Theol. 
(Tex.), 526. 

Pawling School (N. Y.), 272, 486. 

Payne Theol. Seminary (O.), 520. 

Peace Junior College (N. C.), 264, 
462. 

Peddie School (N. J.), 225, 484. 

Pennington School (N. J.), 254, 484 

Periodicals, see individual boards of 
education, 223-276. 

Personnel Agencies, see individual 
boards of education, 223-276. 

Phi Tau Theta, 280. 

Philander Smith College (Ark.), 253, 
416. 

Phillips University (Okla.), 238, 
442; College of the Bible, 239, 
520. 

Piedmont College (Ga.), 236, 420. 

Pikeville College (Ky.), 268, 458. 


Pillsbury Academy (Minn.), 225, 
480. 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theol. Seminary 


Pa.), 270, 522. 

Pleasant Hill Academy (Tenn.), 236, 
494, 

Pleasant Prairie Academy (IIll.), 
275, 474. 

Pleasant View Academy (IIl.), 474. 

Pleasant View Lutheran College 
(Ill.), 245, 458. 

Pomfret School (Conn.), 272, 472. 

Pomona College (Calif.), 236, 418. 

Port Arthur College (Tex.), 254, 494. 

Porter Academy (S. C.), 272, 492. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. §&., 
Dept. of Christian Education, 263; 
Functions, 263; Institutions, 264— 
265. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., 
Board of Christian Education, 
265; Functions, 266; Institutions, 
266-268. 


Presbyterian College (S. C.), 264, 
446. 

Presbyterian 
Education 


College of Christian 

(Tll.), 268, 530. 

Presbyterian College Union, 539. 

Presbyterian Educational Assn. of 
the South, 539. 

Presbyterian Junior College (N. C.), 
264, 462. 

Presbyterian Student Assn., 281. 

Presbyterian Theol. Seminary (IIl.), 
268, 506. 

Presbyterian Theol. 
(Nebr.), 268, 516. 

Presbyterians, see Pres. Ch. U. S., 
Pres. Ch., U. 8S. A., Reformed 
United. 

Princess Anne Academy (Md.), 254. 

Princeton Theol. Seminary (N. J.), 
268, 516. 

Professional Schools of the M. E. 
Church, 254-257. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Dept. 
of Religious Education, 270; 
Functions, 271; Institutions, 271- 
274, 

Protestant Episcopal High School 
(Va.), 272, 496. 

Protestant Episcopal Theol. Semi- 
nary (Va.), 274, 526. 

Publications, Council, 215-222. 

Puget Sound, see College of 


(N. ©), 


Seminary 


Queens-Chicora College, 
264, 438. 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee Institute 
(Ga.), 265, 474. 

Randolph Junior College 
239, 466. 

Randolph-Macon Academy (Va.), 
259, 260, 496; College, 259, 452; 
Sch. for Girls, 259, Woman’s Col- 
lege, 259, 452. 

Red Wing Seminary, 244. 

Redlands, see University of 

Reformed Church in America, Board 
of Education, 274; Functions, 
274; Institutions, 275. 

Reformed Church in the U. S8., Assn. 
of Schools, Colleges, and Semi- 
naries of, 536. 

Reformed Church in the U. S., Board 
of Christian Education, 275; 
Functions, 275-276; Institutions, 
276. 

Reformed Presbyterian Ch., General 
Synod Board of Education, 268. 
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Reformed Pres. Theol. Seminary 
(Pa). 522. 

Reinhart College (Ga.), 260, 456. 

Religion in Higher Education, Na- 
tional Council on, 538. 

Religion, Schools of, 283-290. 

Religion, Teachers of, 342-380. 

Religious Education Assn., 539. 

Religious Education, International 
Council, 537. 

Religious Education, Teachers of, 
342-380. 

Religious Workers with Students, 
List of, 291-341. 

Richmond, see University of 

Ricker Classical Institute (Me.), 
226, 478. 

Ridgefield College (Conn.), 272, 
472. 

Rio Grande College (O.), 225, 464. 

Ripon College (Wis.), 236, 454. 

Roanoke College (Va.), 246, 452. 

Rochester, see University of 

Rockford College (Ill.), 236, 422. 

Roger Williams Clubs, 277. 

Rollins College (Fla.), 236, 420. 

Rowland Hall (Utah), 272, 494. 

Rust College (Miss.), 253, 432. 

Rutherford College, 258. 


St. Agatha (N. Y.), 272, 486. 

St. Agnes’ School (N. Y.), 273, 486. 

St. Albans School (D. C.), 273, 472. 

St. Alban’s School (Ill.), 273, 474. 

St. Andrew’s School (Del.), 273, 
472. 

St. Anne’s School (Va.), 273, 498. 

St. Augustine’s College (N. C.), 
271, 272, 438. 

St. Bernard’s School (N. J.), 273, 
484. 

St. Catherine’s School (Va.), 273, 
498. 

St. Christopher’s School (Va.), 273, 
498. 

St. Faith’s School (N. Y.), 273, 
486. 

St. George’s School (R. I.), 273, 
490. 

St. Helen’s Hall (Ore.), 273, 488. 

St. Hilda’s Hall (W. Va.), 273, 
498. 

St. James School, (Md.), 273, 478. 

St. John Baptist School (N. J.), 
273, 484. 

St. John’s College (Colo.), 274, 
502. 


St. John’s Military Academy 
(Wis.), 273, 498. 

St. John’s School (Kans.), 273, 
476. 

St. Katharine’s Hall (Tenn.), 273, 
494. 

St. Katharine’s School (Ia.), 273, 
476. 

St. Lawrence Univ. Theol. Schl., (N. 
Y.), 518. 

St. Margaret’s School (Conn.), 273, 
472. 

St. Margaret’s School (Va.), 273, 
498. 

St. Mark’s School (Ala.), 273, 470. 

St. Mark’s School (Mass.), 273, 
480. 

St. Mary’s Hall (Minn.), 273, 480. 

St. Mary’s Hall (N. J.), 273, 484. 

St. Mary’s Hall (Tex.), 273, 494. 

St. Mary’s School (N. H.), 273, 482. 

St. Mary’s School (N. Y.), 273, 486. 

St. Mary’s School (N. C.), 271, 272, 
462. 

St. Olaf College (Minn.), 244, 430. 

St. Paul-Luther College, Theol. 
Seminary (Minn.), 514. 

St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School (Va.), 273, 498. 

St. Paul’s School (N. H.), 273, 482. 

St. Paul’s School (N. Y.), 273, 486. 

St. Paul’s School (Wash.), 273, 498. 

St. Paul’s School for Boys (Md.), 
273, 478. 

St. Stephen’s College, see Bard Col- 
lege. 

Salem Academy (N. C.), 262, 488; 
College, 262, 438. 

Salem College (W. Va.), 227, 452. 

Salisbury School (Conn.), 273, 472. 

Samuel Huston College (Tex.), 253, 
450. 

San Francisco National Training 
School, 252. 

San Francisco Theol. Seminary 
(Calif.), 268, 502. 

San Marcos Baptist Academy 
(Tex.), 229, 494. 

Santee Normal Training School 
(Nebr.), 236, 482. 

Sayre School (Ky.), 264. 

Searritt College for Christian Work- 
ers (Tenn.), 259, 448. 

Schauffler School (O.), 237, 532. 

School of the Ozarks (Mo.), 265, 
482. 

School of Religion, Bishop College 
(Tex.), 226, 526. 
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School of Religious Education, Au- 
burn Theol. Seminary (N. Y.), 
532. 

School of Theology, So. Meth. Univ. 
(Tex.), 260, 526. 

School of Theology, Walla Walla 
College (Wash.), 528. 

School of Theology, Yankton Col- 
lege (S. D.), 237, 534 

Schools of Religion and Founda- 
tions, 283-290. 

Schools of Theology, Statistics, 502— 
529. 

Schreiner Institute (Tex.), 264, 466. 

Seripps College (Calif.), 236, 418. 

Seabury-Western Theol. Seminary 
(Ill.), 274, 508. 

Secondary Schools, Standards, 401- 
409; Statistics, 470-501. 

Selma Univ., Theol. Dept. (Ala.), 
502. 

Seventh-Day Adevntists, Dept. of 
Education, 223. 

Seventh Day Baptist Education So- 
ciety, 226; Functions, 226, Insti- 
tutions, 227. 

Sewanee Military Academy (Tenn.), 
273, 494. 

Shattuck School (Minn.), 273, 480. 

Shaw Univ., Schl. of Religion (N. 
C.), 520. 

Shenandoah Cellege (Va.), 232, 468. 

Sherwood Hall (Wyo.), 273, 500. 

Shorter College (Ga.), 228, 420. 

Shurtleff College, (Ill.), 225, 422. 

Sigma Eta Chi, 278. 

Silliman College, 264. 

Simmons Theol. Seminary (Ky.), 
510. 

Simmons University (Tex.), 228, 
450. 

Simpson College (Ia.), 253, 424. 

Simpson School, 259. 

Sioux Falls College (S. D.), 224, 
225, 446. 

Sloan-Hendrix Academy, 259. 

Smith College (Mass.), 236, 428. 

Smoky Mountain Industrial Institute 
(Tenn.), 229, 494. 

Snead Seminary (Ala.), 470. 

Somerset Hills School (N. J.), 273, 
484, 

South Kent School (Conn.), 273, 
472. 

South Mountain Industrial Institute 
(N. C.), 229, 488. . 

Southeastern Kentucky Baptist 
School 229, 476. 


Southern Assn. of Colleges and Sece- 
ondary Schools, 539; Standards, 
382-409. 

Southern Baptist Convention Educa- 
tion Commission, 227; Functions, 
227-228; Institutions, 228-229. 

Southern Baptist Education Assn., 
539. 

Southern Baptist Theol. Seminary 
(Ky.), 229, 510. 

Southern California, see University 


of 

Southern College (Fla.), 259, 420. 

Southern Methodist University 
(Tex.), 258, 259-450; Schl. of 
Theology, 260, 526. 

Southern Union College (Ala.), 236, 
456. 

Southold Academy (N. Y.), 268, 
486. 

Southwest Baptist College (Mo.), 
228, 460. 

Southwestern (Tenn.), 264, 448. 

Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
(Tex.), 229, 526. 

Southwestern College (Kans.), 253, 
426. 

Southwestern University (Tex.), 259, 
450. 

Spanish-American Training School 
(Calif.), 226, 530. 

Spelman College (Ga.), 225, 420. 

Spokane Junior College (Wash.), 
239, 468. 

Standards of the Accrediting Agen- 
cies, 381; College, 382-392; Junior 
Colleges, 393-400; Secondary 
School, 401-409. 

Standing Committees of Council, 
207-208. 

Stanton Academy (Ky.), 270. 

Statistics, Colleges and Universities, 
416-455; Junior Colleges, 456- 
469; Secondary Schools, 470-501; 
Theological Seminaries, 502-529; 
Training Schools, 530-535; Un- 
classified, 534-535. 

Statistics, Foreword to, 410-414. 

Stephens College (Mo.), 225, 228, 
460 


Sterling College (Kans.), 270, 426. 

Stetson University (Fla.), 228, 420. 

Stillman Institute (Ala.), 265, 530. 

Straight College (La.), 236, 428. 

Stuart Hall (Va.), 273, 498. 

Stuart Robinson School (Ky.), 265, 
476. 

Student Clubs, Denominational, 277- 
282. 
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Student Pastors, see Religious Work- 
ers with Students 
Student Volunteer Movement, 539. 
Sue Bennett College (Ky.), 260, 458. 
Suffield School (Conn.), 226, 472. 
Suomi Theol. Seminary (Mich.), 512. 
Surveys and Studies, 218-222. 
Susquehanna University (Pa.), 246, 
444;*Theol. Seminary, 246. 
Syracuse University (N. Y.), 252, 
436; Professional Schools, 254— 
257. 


Talladega College (Ala.), 236, 416. 

Tarkio College (Mo.), 270, 432 

Teachers of Bible, Religion and Re- 
ligious Education, Colleges and 
Universities, 342-358; Junior Col- 
leges, 358-364; Secondary Schools, 
376-380; Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools, 364-366; Theo- 
logical and Training Schools, 366- 
375. 

Temple Univ. Schl. of Theology 
(Pa.), 522. 

Tennent College (Pa.), 268, 276, 
534. 

Tennessee College, 228, 448. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, 253, 
464. 

Texas Christian University, 238, 
450; Brite College of the Bible, 
239, 526. 

Texas Military Institute, 273, 494. 

Texas Wesleyan College, 254. 

Texas Woman’s College, 259, 450. 

Textile Industrial Institute (S. C.), 
259, 260, 464. 

Theological Schl. of the Univ. of the 
South (Tenn.), 274, 526. 

Theological Seminaries and Colleges, 
Conference of, 537. 

Theological Seminaries and Depart- 
ments, Statistics of, 502-529. 

Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church (Pa.), 276, 522. 

Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church (Pa.), 
522. 

Thiel College (Pa.), 246, 444. 

Thorsby School (Ala.), 236, 470. 

Tillotson College (Tex.), 236, 450. 

Tilton School (N. H.), 254, 482. 

Tougaloo College (Miss.), 236, 432. 

Training Schools, Statistics of, 530- 
535. 

Transylvania College (Ky.), 238, 
426. 


Triangular Mountain Institute, 259. 

Trinity College (Conn.), 271, 272, 
418. 

Trinity High School (Ala.), 236, 470. 

Trinity School (N. Y.), 273, 486. 

Trinity Theol. Seminary (Nebr.), 
516. 

Trinity University (Tex.), 267, 450. 

Troy Conference Academy (Vt.), 
251, 254, 496. 

Tufts College, Schl. of Religion, 
Crane Theol. Schl. (Mass.), 512. 

Tulsa, see University of 

Turner Theol. Seminary (Ga.), 504. 

Tusculum College (Tenn.), 267, 448. 


Unclassified Institutions, Statistics 
of, 534-535. 

Union College (Ky.), 253, 426. 

Union College, Dept. of Theology 
(Nebr.), 516. 

Union Theol. College (Ill.), 237, 530. 

Union Theol. Seminary (N. Y.), 518. 

Union Theol. Seminary (Va.), 265, 
528. 

Union University (Tenn.), 228, 448. 

United Brethren Church, Board of 
Christian Education, 231; Fune- 
tions, 231; Institutions, 232-233. 

United Lutheran Church, Board of 
Education, 245; Functions, 245; 
Institutions, 246-247. 

United Presbyterian Church, Board 
of Education, 268; Functions, 
269; Institutions, 269-270. 

United Presbyterian Conference, 540. 

University Department, 208. 

University of Chattanooga (Tenn.), 
253, 448. 

University of Chicago (Ill.), 224, 
225, 422; Graduate Divinity 
School, 226, 508. 

University of Denver (Colo.), 252, 
418; Professional Schools, 255- 
256. 

University of Dubuque (Ia.), 267, 
424; Theol. Seminary, 268. 

University of Redlands (Calif.), 225, 
418. 

University of Richmond (Va.), 228, 
452. 

University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
224, 225, 436. 

University of Southern Califorian, 
252, 418; Professional Schools, 
254-257; Schl. of Religion, 254, 
502. 

University of the South (Tenn.), 
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271, 272, 448; Theol. Schl., 274, 
526 


University of Tulsa (Okla.), 267, 
442, 

University Pastors, see Religious 
Workers with Students. 

University Senate of the M. E. 
Church, 540. 

Ursinus College (Pa.), 276, 444. 


Valley Springs Training School 
(Ark.), 260, 470. 

Vanderbilt Univ. Schl. of Religion 
(Tenn.), 526, 

Vashti School (Ga.), 260, 474. 

Vassar College, 224. 

Vermont Academy, 226, 496. 

Virginia Episcopal School, 273, 498. 

Virginia Intermont College, 229, 468. 

Virginia Presbyterian School, 264, 
265, 498. 

Virginia Theol. Seminary, 528. 

Virginia Union University, 225, 452; 
Theol. Seminary, 226, 528. 

Voorhees Normal and Industrial 
School (S. C.), 273, 492. 


Wabash College (Ind.), 267, 424. 

Wagner College (N. Y.), 246, 436. 

Wake Forest College (N. C.), 228, 
438. 

Waldorf College (Ia.), 245, 458. 

Walla Walla College, Schl. of Theol- 
ogy (Wash.), 528. 

Walters Institute (Ark.), 249, 470. 

Wartburg Theol. Seminary (Ia.), 
508. 

Washburn College (Kans.), 236, 426. 

Washington and Jefferson College 
(Pa.), 267, 444. 

Washington Collegiate Institute, 251. 

Washington Missionary College, 
Theol. Dept. (D. C.), 504. 

= Academy (Tenn.), 229, 

Waterloo College (Can.), 246, 454. 

Wayland Academy (Wis.), 226, 500. 

Wayland Baptist Junior College 
(Tex.), 229, 466. 

Wayland Foundations, 277. 

Waynesburg College (Pa.), 267, 444. 

— College (Tex.), 260, 

Weaver College, 258. 

Wellesley College (Mass.), 236, 428. 

Wesley Academy and Theol. Semi- 
nary (Ill), 254, 534. 


Wesley College (N. D.), 253, 438. 

Wesley College (Tex.), 260, 466. 

Wesley Collegiate Institute (Del.), 
254. 

Wesley Foundations, 279-280. 

Wesley Players, 280. 

Wesleyan College (Ga.), 259, 420. 

Wesleyan Institute, 259. 

Wesleyan University (Conn.), 253, 
418, 

West Nottingham Academy (Md.), 
268, 478. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
253, 452. 

Western Assn. of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 540. 

Western College (0.), 267, 440. 

Western College, Theol. Dept. (Mo.), 
514. 

Western Maryland College, 261, 428. 

Western Theol. Seminary (Mich.), 
275, 512. 

Western Theol. Seminary (Nebr.), 
247, 516. 

Western Theol. Seminary (Pa.), 268, 
524. 

Western Union College (Ia.), 240, 
424, 

Westminster College (Mo.), 264, 
267, 432. 

Westminster College (Pa.), 270, 444. 

Westminster College (Tex.), 261, 
466. 

Wetsminster College (Utah), 268, 
466. 

Westminster Foundations, 281. 

Westminster Theol. Seminary (Md.), 
261, 510. 

Westminster Theol. Seminary (Pa.), 
524, 

Westmoorland College (Tex.), 260, 
466. 

Wheaton College (Ill.), 236, 422. 

Whitman College (Wash.), 236, 452. 

Whittier College (Calif.), 242, 418. 


Whitworth College (Miss.), 260, 
460. 
Whitworth College (Wash.), 267, 


452. 

Wilberforce Univ. Payne Theol. 
Seminary (0O.), 520. 

Wilbraham Academy (Mass.), 254, 
480. 

Wiley College (Tex.), 253, 450. 

Willamette University (Ore.), 253, 
442, 
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William Jewell College (Mo.), 225, 
228, 432. 

William Penn College (Ia.), 242, 
424, 

William Smith College (N. Y.), see 
Hobart College 

William Woods College (Mo.), 239, 
460, 

Williams College (Mass.), 236, 428. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
(Pa.), 251, 253, 464, 490. 

Wilmington College (0.), 242, 440. 

Wilson College (Pa.), 267, 444. 

Wingate Junior College (N. C.), 
229, 462. 

Wisconsin Memorial Academy, 275, 
500. 

Witmarsum Theol. Seminary, 247. 

Wittenberg College (0.), 246, 440. 

Wofford College (S. C.), 259, 446. 

Woman’s College of Alabama, 259, 
416. 


Woman’s Missionary Union Train- 
ing School (Ky.), 229, 532. 

Woman’s Training School of the 
Kansas City Baptist Seminary 
(Kans.), 226, 532. 

Woodberry Forest School (Va.), 273, 
498. 

Wooster, see College of 

Wooster School (Conn.), 273, 472. 

World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 540. 

Wyoming Seminary (Pa.), 254, 490. 


Yale Univ. Divinity Schl. (Conn.), 
237, 504. 

Yankton College (S. D.), 236, 446; 
Schl. of Theology, 237, 534. 

Young L. G. Harris College (Ga.), 
260, 456. 

Y. M. C. A., National Council, 538. 

Y. W. C. A., National Board, 538. 

York College (Nebr.), 232, 434. 
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